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Man and the Machine 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


If in its extreme and materialistic form the so-called economic 
interpretation of history must be rejected, there is withal a sense 
in which it gives pregnant expression to indubitable facts of social 
development. In this limited sense it can be harmonized with 
the right concept of man, which does not hesitate to assert the 
manifold dependence of human nature on material conditions. 
Though spiritual forces are foremost in directing social and 
cultural progress, economic factors powerfully influence human 
life in all its aspects. Modes and methods of production in- 
evitably have their repercussions in all departments of society, 
and hence we can well speak of the economic foundations of 
society without thereby subscribing to any materialistic or de- 
terministic doctrine. In some instances economic factors at 
least temporarily gain an ascendancy which in the nature of things 
they should not have, and neutralize the religious and moral 
forces which ought to give basic orientation to human happen- 
ings and the shaping of social relations. With proper reserva- 
tions we may accept Mr. A. M. Simons’ view set forth in the fol- 
lowing passage: “Changes in the industrial basis of society—in- 
ventions, new processes, and combinations and methods of pro- 
ducing and distributing goods—create new interests with new 
social classes to represent them. These improvements in the 
technique of production are the dynamic elements that bring 
about what we call progress in society.’’! What we would add 
to this statement by way of correction is that the economic fac- 
tors are of themselves not decisive, but are subordinate to the 


1 “Social Forces in American History.” 
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moral ideals prevalent at the time when they arise. It remains 
true that any change in the manner of production calls for corre- 
sponding adjustments in social relations and gives rise to new 
moral problems. This applies with particular emphasis to the in- 
vention of the machine. The new technique of production re- 
sulted in an industrial revolution of unparalleled magnitude, and 
this in its turn overthrew the existing economic society. The 
framework of the old society was completely shattered. A new 
class came into being, that of the proletariat, which the old 
order was unable properly to assimilate and the existence of 
which constitutes the problem of our days. The effects of the 
industrial revolution in the social world were like those of an 
earthquake. The rebuilding of society on a vast scale was re- 
quired, but this reconstruction was not undertaken owing to un- 
favorable moral and religious conditions. The task at the pres- 
ent is not only unfinished, but it has not even been seriously 
started. That real task is not merely an improvement in the 
living conditions of the proletarian classes, but a change of social 
status. The propertyless class must be converted into a prop- 
ertied class. Moreover, it is not any kind of property which will 
serve this purpose, but ownership of the instruments of pro- 
duction in that particular department of industry in which the 
workman is engaged. Thus, Pius XI writes: “In the present 
state of human society, however, we deem it advisable that the 
wage contract should, when possible, be modified somewhat by a 
contract of partnership, as is already being tried in various ways 
to the no small gain both of the wage-earners and the employers. 
In this way wage-earners are made sharers in some sort in the 
ownership, or management, or the profits.’ Precisely, because 
the modern industrial concern requires the codperation of many 
workers of different type, this ownership would have to be a 
form of collective ownership in order to permit all to participate 
in it. Yet, it would not be communistic, since the plant could 
be owned in varying degrees by the individual partners in the 
group. Possibly the term corporative ownership might be pref- 
erable. The thing would not be entirely new, but rather a re- 
vival and adaptation of corporative ownership as it existed in 
~ 3 “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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the guilds of the Middle Ages. Of course, this form of ownership 
presupposes the establishment of vocational or occupational 
groups raised to the character of moral and juridical persons and 
endowed with definite rights. Hence, the insistence of the Holy 
Father on the reorganization of society along occupational lines 
expressed in the brief but important statement: “The aim of 
social legislation must therefore be the reéstablishment of voca- 
tional groups.’’® 

The existing stock company, the working capital of which is 
distributed among many small shareholders, does not verify this 
idea. Corporate ownership in these is purely accidental, and 
represents, moreover, a species of absentee ownership, since the 
shares are not necessarily in the hands of the workers but often 
possessed by outsiders. It may at best be regarded as a transi- 
tional stage which may be made to lead to the ultimate goal by 
certain modifications that will adapt it to the requirements of 
the new social order. There are tendencies at work in modern 
economic society which, if rightly directed, can be made to serve 
the reorganization of the social order. The first of these is the 
new labor alignment which abandons the old craft union and 
for it substitutes the industrial union embracing all the trades 
engaged in the entire industry. It is not at all impossible that 
this new type of labor organization may become the germ from 
which the occupational group will evolve. The second very 
important tendency in modern industry is the emergence of a 
new concept which, if recognized, will give an entirely new stand- 
ing to the wage-earner. This new concept ts that of the job as prop- 
erty. It does not matter if the new concept is ruled out by the 
courts. If this is done, it will revive and will not disappear until 
it receives legal sanction. Now, when the new idea is accepted, 
there arises between the employer and employe a strong bond of 
mutual obligation which forms the basis of a permanent and 
stable social relation. Out of this relation the vocational group 
will naturally develop. There are far-reaching implications in 
this new situation, for the right to the job cannot long be main- 
tained without actual property rights in the instruments of 
production. The present industrial chaos may thus contain 


3 Loc. cit. 
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the forces which under proper guidance will prove productive of 
a new order which restores to the dispossessed laboring masses, 
as Pius XI calls them, the property rights of which they have for 
so long been deprived. 


The Machine Outgrows Individual Ownership 


This development in part is due to material or economic fac- 
tors. When first invented, the machine, though implying for 
its installation considerable outlay of capital and conferring on 
the owner no small amount of power, still fitted into a scheme of 
individual ownership. But the later startling expansion of the 
industrial plant outran the possibilities of individual ownership. 
The gigantic size of a modern productive concern with all its 
subsidiary plants calls for financial resources which no individual 
can supply and imparts a power which cannot safely be lodged 
in the hands of an individual. Accordingly, the form of owner- 
ship adapted to power production as it exists as the result of 
technical progress is associative ownership by the productive 
group embracing the workers as well as the managers of the 
enterprise. Patently, this corporative or associative ownership 
bears all the earmarks of private ownership, though it differs 
from individual ownership. For this form of ownership we 
find warrant in the explicit words of the Holy Father, who writes: 
“For it is rightly contended that certain forms of property must 
be reserved to the State, since they carry with them an opportu- 
nity of domination too great to be left to private individuals 
without injury to the community at large.’”’* The Catholic 
doctrine concerning property insists again and again on the es- 
sential restrictions which go with this right and in many ways 
limit it. This doctrine excludes neither corporative nor State 
ownership of certain things. Hence, we may legitimately con- 
clude: there are things which individuals may own without any 
danger to the common welfare; there are other things which are 
best owned by the State because the likelihood of abuse in private 
hands is wellnigh unavoidable; but between these two lies a 
category of things which, though too big for individual owner- 
ship, yet do not call for State ownership. These should be 

* Loc. cit. 
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owned by groups in some way related to them, namely, by as- 
sociations of a functional character. Moreover, this associative 
or corporative ownership should not be modelled after the 
communistic pattern but evolved along distributive lines. Of 
such a transformation of industrial ownership there can be no 
question until those entities, the vocational groups in which it is 
to be vested, have come into existence. It is in the best interests 
of society and human wellbeing that such groups be formed with 
all possible speed in order that they may take over the ownership 
and management of industrial machinery which otherwise will 
fall into the hands of the State. The further development of 
productive concerns to colossal dimensions will render individual 
ownership unacceptable; it will then be superseded either by a 
new form of corporative ownership or by outright collectivism 
and communism. Inherent economic trends force this alterna- 
tive upon society; it is the correlative of the enormous size to 
which the productive plant has grown in some branches of in- 
dustry. To this point we may travel with economic determin- 
ism, readily admitting that technical advance may call for ethical 
readjustments, but then comes the parting of the ways, because 
which side of this alternative shall take effect is a matter of 
choice. Society can devise a modified form of private ownership 
which will render industrial technique innocuous, because prop- 
erty is not an absolute category but historically conditioned. 
Marxian determinism tells us that technical development ter- 
minates in socialism or communism with fatal inevitability. 
The truth, however, is that it makes the capitalistic and liberal- 
istic concept of absolute property inapplicable, and demands the 
substitution of a more humane idea of private ownership which 
gives expression to the social obligations inherent in property. 

The demand for a revision of the concept of property more 
in harmony with modern industrial development is in perfect 
accord with the Papal Encyclical in which we read the following 
pertinent passage: ‘History proves that the right of ownership, 
like other elements of social life, is not absolutely rigid, and this 
doctrine We ourselves have given utterance to on a previous oc- 
casion in the following terms: ‘How varied are the forms which 
the right of property has assumed! First, the primitive form 
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used among rude and savage peoples, which still exists in certain 
localities even in our own days; then that of the patriarchal 
age; later came various tyrannical types; finally, the feudal 
and the monarchic systems down to the varieties of more recent 
times.’ ... However, when civil authority adjusts ownership to 
meet the needs of the public good, it acts not as an enemy but as 
the friend of private owners; for thus it effectively prevents the 
possession of private property, intended by Nature’s Author in 
His wisdom for the sustaining of human life, from creating in- 
tolerable burdens and so rushing to its own destruction. It 
does not therefore abolish, but protects private ownership, and 
far from weakening the right of private property, it gives it new 
strength.” 5 

There have, then, in the past been changes in property con- 
cepts and ownership rights in order to meet changing conditions 
in the economic life of society and in the modes of production. 
Since the industrial revolution of our age in its effects on eco- 
nomic relations has been of an unparalleled magnitude, it stands 
to reason that it must be the occasion of drastic changes in prop- 
erty concepts and in the laws which regulate ownership. The 
rules which govern a predominantly handicraft economy can- 
not possibly be the same as those that are to regulate a system 
dominated by large business combinations of which former 
generations could not have the faintest notions. A property 
concept well adapted to a pre-machine order cannot possibly 
work smoothly in an industrial system in which machine pro- 
duction is the outstanding feature. For property is the focal 
point towards which many human relations converge and in 
which they intersect. Accordingly, if the content of property 
changes, the human and social relations which depend thereon 
cannot remain unaffected. We may recall to mind that the 
manner in which property is held is pivotal in social organiza- 
tion and impresses upon it its specific character. 


Effects of Machine Production 


Machine production has powerfully affected human society: 
it has changed the relation of the worker to the instruments of 


5 Loc. cit. 
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production and the relation of the worker to the employer; it 
has taken the ultimate product of labor out of the hands of the 
laborer; it has led to a minute division of labor by splitting up 
the process of production; it has brought about a complete de- 
pendence of the worker on the machine; it has created an army 
of unskilled workers; it has given rise to mass production. Each 
one of these effects in its turn has resulted in a new social prob- 
lem. With these various problems modern society is grappling, 
but not one of them has as yet been adequately solved. We 
might appropriately say that the machine has not yet been com- 
pletely assimilated by the social organism. It still is a foreign 
element, and as such a source of disturbance. 

Mr. Lewis Corey sets forth in summary fashion the revolution- 
ary effects wrought by the introduction of machinery. ‘The 
progressive realization of the technical function of machinery,” 
he writes, ‘‘completely revolutionizes the relations between labor 
and production (and social relations in general), a socio-economic 
development which increasingly conditions the nature of ma- 
chinery. The creation and improvement of tools emphasized 
the primacy of labor in production by multiplying its skill; 
technology was essentially an accumulation of manual skills in 
the operation of tools. Machinery transfers skill to the machine, 
subordinating the worker to the mechanical equipment of pro- 
duction; technology becomes essentially ati accumulation of 
engineering skill and of machines and processes which tend 
to reduce the relative importance of manual skill.’’"® The writer 
touches on the very heart of the problem when he remarks that 
the primacy of importance passed from labor to the machine. 
Man was overshadowed and eclipsed. Industry was depersonal- 
ized. On the basis of machine industry a new economic phi- 
losophy arose which was no longer concerned with the needs of 
man but with the needs of industry. Industry became an end 
in itself. It had to be kept going irrespective of any relation to 
society. In fact, society had to be subservient to industry, and 
from the standpoint of industry the only purpose of society was 
to offer opportunities for the consumption of an ever-increasing 
production of goods. At the same time society also had to fur- 

6 “The Encyclopedia of Social Sciences” (New York City). 
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nish cheap labor in order to make machine production ever more 
profitable. Everything, the whole social process, revolved 
around the machine. Accordingly, not only the primacy of 
labor has disappeared but the primacy of man likewise. 

Depersonalization progressively entails dehumanization, de- 
spiritualization, and ultimately de-Christianization. In fact, it 
terminates in a species of practical atheism which eliminates from 
economic life both moral values and moral laws. Indeed, it is 
nothing less than implied atheism to assert that in any sphere of 
life there exist necessities which have precedence over the laws 
of God and nullify the intentions of a Divine Providence. Such 
was the economic philosophy born out of the industrial revolu- 
tion. Small wonder, then, that sociologists speak of the irreli- 
gious character of our social life. Thus, Dr. Charles A. Ellwood 
writes: ““The third thing which is needed for the proper recon- 
struction of religion is the perception of the essential paganism 
and barbarity of our present civilization. ... The trend in 
Western civilization as a whole for several years immediately 
prior to the breaking out of the Great War was unquestionably 
away from Christian ideals.’’? The reason of this irreligious 
trend was the invasion of society by industrial values and the 
surrender to what were called economic needs and economic laws. 
Here we have an instance of an economic determinism which 
must be challenged in the name of truth. Classical economic 
philosophy and our industrial policies are the outcome of an eco- 
nomic situation which they are devised to justify. They are 
rationalizations pure and simple. Christianization of the social 
order, therefore, must consist above all in an attack on this false, 
utterly worldly, irreligious, and atheistic philosophy. Even at 
this stage, however, many Christians have not yet grasped this 
atheistic import of modern economic teaching. They still are 
satisfied with peripheral reforms of a thing which is at heart anti- 
Christian. 

This is the contention of Mr. Maurice B. Reckitt who writes 
pertinently: “If this character of atheism be discerned behind 
the familiar fagade of everyday assumption, Christian opinion, 
personal and corporate, may awake to the necessity of redefining 

7 “The Reconstruction of Religion. A Sociological View” (New York City). 
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far more sharply and distinctively the frontier between the Church 
and the ‘world.’... Modern thought increasingly inclines to revolve 
round the problem of fitting men to economic assumptions rather 
than to apply itself to any effort to relate these to the needs and 
true destiny of man. Our very colloquialisms are revealing; 
therein we find non-human forces take on human attributes. 
Money talks; machines call out to be fed; the industrial system 
demands of us this and that. In particular, it would seem that 
system demands for its impersonal ends the subduing and the 
distortion of human personality. The prevailing technique of 
industrialism, with all its hideous relentlessness of noise, of strain, 
of inescapable routine, becomes for us the norm to which the 
spontaneous and the volitional nature of man must somehow 
learn to conform. Perhaps it is natural that after more than a 
century of those mills, which seemed to the unclouded vision of 
Blake so dark and satanic, we should have come to take for 
granted the continuous subordination of the human to the tech- 
nical in the cause of industrial progress. Yet, to do so without 
question and without effort at redress is surely to make for our- 
selves an idol of the machine, to take a devouring Moloch for 
our god.’’*® Unchristian and inhuman though it be, that is the 
mentality which inspires the economic thinking of the modern 
industrialist. How much more in harmony with the Christian 
concept of human dignity is the sentiment bluntly expressed by 
Mr. Chesterton: “If soap-boiling is bad for brotherhood, it is 
soap-boiling that must go, not brotherhood!” 
8 “A Christian Sociology for To-day’? (New York City). 








Plans for Preachments 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A previous paper (“A Prescription for Preaching’) commented 
upon the system which Msgr. Benson constructed for his own use 
and recommended to all priests of really good will for their accept- 
ance and imitation. His system contemplated extempore preach- 
ing exclusively. Nevertheless, it could be applied to the construc- 
tion of a sermon to be read from manuscript, to be recited from 
memory, or to be delivered somewhat impromptu (as distin- 
guished from the more leisurely ‘‘extempore’’ sermon). The reason 
for this is that his system would help a priest to organize his 
ideas as well as to suggest the ideas. 

Some priests appear to find a notable difficulty in the organiza- 
tion of their thoughts into a logically coherent fabric, even when 
they dutifully sit at a desk and “take pen in hand.’ Father 
Moeslein, C.P., devoted a volume to the solution of this one 
problem. ‘These pages,” he wrote, “deal with only one of the main 
subjects discussed by works on rhetoric and oratory. This sub- 
ject is the structure or mechanism of discourses.’’ He thus rec- 
ognized a difficulty which confronts some preachers whose knowl- 
edge is correct and sufficiently comprehensive, but who still halt 
and boggle when this knowledge is to be presented clearly to a 
miscellaneous congregation. This difficulty was not merely con- 
jectural with him, but was an experience gained by him in the 
classroom whilst instructing his pupils in homiletics. He adds: 
“In conversation with public speakers who were not beginners in 
the profession, especially clergymen, he was made to realize more 
that to the same cause is attributable the unnecessarily pro- 
tracted labor of turning to account the great amount of knowledge, 
both professional and collateral, possessed by priests generally” 
(‘The Mechanism of Discourses,’ Chicago, 1915, page 13). 

In his volume of 220 pages, Fr. Moeslein elaborated one method 
of organizing material. In addition to this, he recognized and 
shared with others the view that a helpful exercise is to take some 
masterpiece of secular or religious oratory and to reduce it to a 
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skeletonized form. Msgr. Benson constructed a more direct form 
or system of correlating thoughts upon a subject and then of 
planting the sketch in the visualizing memory for extem- 
pore preaching. The present paper purposes to indicate still 
other direct methods suggested by capable writers who were also 
preachers and who appear to have devised practicable ways for 
organization or correlation of thoughts upon the theme of a sermon. 


I 


Two methods of planning a sermon were illustrated by John 
Neville, an English clergyman with an experience of thirty years 
in preaching. He had tested and approved the two methods 
which he invented, and which he had found highly serviceable 
in his extemporaneous preaching. He had sternly set his face 
against the practice of reading sermons to his congregation, and 
his zeal in this reform in delivery prompted him to write a little 
book to protest against the reading of sermons and to illustrate 
at length, by his two methods, how to provide safety for the 
extemporaneous preacher. Like Fr. Moeslein, he wrote his 
book upon one special thesis, one particular point which was, 
however, not merely the organization of thoughts but as well, 
and principally, the best methods for retaining in the memory the 
scheme of the organization for facile extempore preaching, in 
order that he might make the best use of his eyes during the de- 
livery of the sermon. This particular point is stated in the very 
title of his book, ‘““‘The Use of the Eyes in Preaching’”’ (London, 
1911, 76 pages). Most of his pages are devoted to a good argu- 
mentation for the continuous use of the eyes in noting the reac- 
tions of his auditory. 

Mr. Neville considered this use of the eyes of dominant impor- 
tance in the business, not so much of adding impressiveness to 
his words, but rather of informing his own mind concerning the 
reactions of his hearers to the various parts of his argument. In 
order to make such a continuous use of the eyes practicable, he 
constructed his two methods of planning the sermon in such a 
way that the memory could easily retain the sermon-sketch and 
still be freed from the labor of full memorizing, on the one hand, 
and that the eyes could also, on the other hand, be freed from the 
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necessity of consulting either the manuscript of a fully written 
sermon or the merest outline-sketch of the sermon. The eyes 
must be absolutely free to range at will, and continuously, over 
the congregation. 

The first of his two methods is perhaps sufficiently described 
and illustrated in “Hints to Preachers’ (New York City, 1924, 
pp. 234-239), a work which also notes the plan devised by Mr. 
Hitchcock in his volume entitled “Sermon Composition.”” I may 
now accordingly confine my attention to the second plan of Mr. 
Neville, which he styled the ‘“Growing Method.’ He introduces 
it as follows: ‘‘Let us take another text from the same incident, 
and work it out ina different way. I call this the growing method. 
I do not say that one is better than the other. I find it advisable 
to vary the method, sometimes using one and sometimes the 
other.” He takes as his text: ‘““‘Who touched My clothes?” 
(Mark, v. 20). 

His Introduction comprises four points: ‘‘1. Sensitiveness of 
Jesus. 2. Busy with other matters. 3. Knowing woman’s 
touch. 4. Variety of touches—piano, handshakes, etc. Now,” 
he continues, “‘think out some simple divisions that have refer- 
ence to that touch: I. The Accidental Touch. II. The Experi- 
mental Touch. III. The Saving Touch.”’ 

The author’s scheme is apparently intended for the special use 
of a preacher who finds it difficult to envisage, after even careful 
consideration, the points that would naturally fall, with appro- 
priate or direct incidence, under some one of these specified divi- 
sions. He therefore says: ‘Take a long slip of paper and write 
down all three divisions at equal distances apart, leaving space to 
fill in the thoughts that come. Let your mind occupy itself with 
the poor woman, the Saviour, the crowd, and your own people. 
Close your eyes and look at them all. Then ask for guidance and 
get to work.’’ What he suggests here ought to be an easy prac- 
tice for priests, since it amounts practically to what we techni- 
cally style ‘‘Contemplation’”’ as distinguished from ‘‘Meditation.”’ 

What next? ‘Look at the first division, and if no thought 
about it comes, pass tothe next. If you have no suggestion there, 
go on to the last, and the application. Start again, writing down 
the divisions as before.’ The advice which he emphasizes by 
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using italics is evidently an important feature of his two methods. 
His idea seems to be, first of all, that the mere repetition of the 
writing will serve very well to fix the general scheme—the three 
divisions—firmly in the memory; and, secondly, that this re- 
writing will stimulate thought. If anybody should contest this 
second result, the author appeals to his own experience. ‘‘Soon,”’ 
he declares, ‘‘thoughts will begin to flow, sometimes for all three 
divisions together. Put them down under their proper head. 
Keep on until the three divisions are full of thoughts, writing the 
whole down each time you go over them. Then proceed to ar- 
range them in order as before,’ namely, as he had described the proc- 
ess when treating of his first method (cfr. ‘“‘Hints to Preachers,”’ 
pp. 236-237). He continues: ‘“‘When that is done to your satis- 
faction, use the pruning-knife, and reduce to the smallest possible 
dimensions until the final form has been reached. Let us suppose 
that when your three divisions are filled they will run something 
like this: 


“TI, The Accidental Touch. 
1. A big crowd. 
2. A big sensation. 
3. Well-known woman healed. 
4. She had touched Jesus. 
5. A paralytic in the same crowd. 
6. Pushed by crowd, and to save himself from falling, had 
touched Jesus. 
7. Why not healed? 
8. Two children in class, same teacher, same lesson: one 
saved, one not. Why? 
9. Two in home: same parents and example: one saved, 
one not. Why? 
10. Two in church, same sermon, etc., etc. In each case, 
two brought in presence of Christ. 


“II. The Experimental Touch. 

A woman healed. 

Paralytic tries. Failure. 

Your friend saved. 

You try. Your friend so happy, etc. 

You sing same songs. Read same books, attend same 
meetings... . 

Result, failure. Why? 


FP oh 


ad 
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“III. The Saving Touch. 
A sick woman. 
Not able to heal herself. 
None is. 
Jesus can. 
‘If I but touch.’ 
Hope when confidence in self is gone. 
‘I shall be whole.’ 
‘Shall.’ The triumph of faith. 
Faith brings to Jesus. 
10. Faith grasps His garment. 
11. Jesus heals.” 

The Application (or Conclusion) is similarly organized into six 
points. These need not be given here, partly because of limited 
space, partly because the Catholic application is of course more 
specific than the somewhat vague one given by the author (such 
as “Let the wicked forsake his way,” etc., ‘“The blood of Jesus 
cleanseth,’’ etc.) can hope to be, because the Catholic has the 
Sacrament of Penance with all of its appropriate steps of sorrow 
for sin, confession, absolution, satisfaction (together with the 
comforting doctrine of indulgences). 

My readers may not be at all satisfied with the various steps 
of the argument in this particular illustration. Our minds may 
not follow the trains of thought thus expressed by the author. 
This is, of course, sufficiently obvious. What especially interests 
us just at present is the method itself. We find in it: (a) the 
division into three sections; (b) the passing from one division 
to another until ideas come; (c) the mnemonic gains to be got 
from the repeated re-writings; (d) the closer correlation or con- 
catenation of ideas under each division; (e) the elimination of 
superfluous ideas; (f) the condensation of verbiage obtained 
after the repeated writings, until the following form shall have 
been reached: 


PPMP SS Pe 


The Accidental Touch. The Experimental Touch. The Saving Touch. 


1. Crowd. 1. Healed. 1. Woman. 

2. Woman. 2. Paralytic tries. 2. Helpless. 

3. Paralytic. 3. Friend. 3. Jesus. 

4. Class, home, 4. You try. 4. If. Notdoubt. 
church. 5. Songs, etc. 5. I shall! 

5. One not. 6. Not saved. . Faith moves. 


6 
7. Faith holds. 
8. Jesus saves. 
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This final, most condensed form is to be written down many 
times until it is firmly lodged in the memory. Just before the ser- 
mon is to be preached, the preacher will write it down once more 
from memory. If he still fears possible forgetfulness, he may 
bring the final form into the pulpit. Several Catholic writers 
object to this last suggestion of bringing the notes into the pul- 
pit. Benson declared that it would be ‘‘fatal’’ to do so. The 
author thinks his plan would really make this unnecessary— 
but of course ‘‘nerves’’ may have to be reckoned with, and per- 
haps the mere feeling of safety with notes may render consulta- 
tion of them a most improbable thing. Msgr. Benson thought 
that his own method for extempore speaking would simply not 
work well with notes in pulpit or in pocket. 

Mr. Neville adds: ‘‘I have only one word to add. Begin your 
work of preparation early in the week. Doing this is al- 
most as good as having to preach a sermon the second time. I 
suppose no one has ever preached without feeling that the work 
could have been done better; and improvements have been made, 
if an opportunity has come of preaching the sermon again. Well 
begin early, and look well over the work later on, and it will be 
possible to gain some of the advantages of a second delivery.” 

When ‘‘The Use of the Eyes in Preaching”’ was first published, 
I do not know. I possess the ‘““New and Cheap Edition” issued 
in London in 1911 (in paper covers, one shilling net; in cloth, at 
ls.6d.net). I furnish these details for such of my readers as may 
wish to read the author’s chapters dealing with the great desira- 
bility of being able to use the eyes for the advantage alike of 
preacher and people, instead of having the eyes turned down 
towards a manuscript or turned inward (as it were) in memoriter 
preaching. 


II 


I think it was Confucius who declared that a picture is worth a 
thousand words. Catechists apply his thought in many varied 
ways. Even sedate and elderly professors of history have adopted 
the ‘‘picturization” idea. Thus, instead of a verbal description 
of a ship in the ill-fated Armada, an enlightened teacher of history 
will contrast the picture of one ship in the Armada fleet with the 
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picture of a modern battle-ship, both pictures having been drawn 
to scale. Students will understand the whole matter thus more 
easily than from many words allotted to a comparative description. 

The idea can be applied to the business of planning a sermon. 
Perhaps a puzzled beginner at sermon-writing will get a better 
idea of how to proceed if some such “‘pictures” (or “‘maps,”’ as it 
were) of plans as those of Benson, Hitchcock, or Neville are pre- 
sented to his eyes and, through his eyes, to his own imaginative 
and creative faculty. Certainly it might well seem wearisome 
and almost forbidding in aspect to present such a beginner with 
a volume like that of the Abbé Bautain, though it has been ade- 
quately translated into English by a ““Member of the New York 
Bar’’ under the title of ‘“The Art of Extempore Speaking’ (New 
York City, 1868). To Bautain’s work the editor added three 
chapters, thus making a book of 364 pages. Nowhere, in all this 
eloquent and detailed instruction, do we find a concrete sketch 
of a speech or asermon. There are chapters on ‘Preparation of 
the Plan,”’ “‘Arrangement of the Plan,” ‘‘Character of the Plan,” 
but there is no picture of a plan—and the discouraged beginner 
might vulgarly comment (with the cigarette advertisement) 
there’s not a pictured plan in the whole book (there’s “not a 
cough in a carload’’). 

Similarly, one desiderates a sketch or “‘picture’’ of a plan in the 
admirable work of the Rev. Dr. Storrs, ‘‘Conditions of Success in 
Preaching Without Notes’ (New York City, 1875, 233 pages). 
On the other hand, Harold Ford’s ‘“The Art of Extempore Speak- 
ing’ (London, 1912) devotes a chapter, “‘Particular Preparation,”’ 
to the requirements and elocutionary limitations of the plan 
(pp. 98-122), but withal fails to present us with a single complete 
“plan” that would illustrate the directions and the cautions 
which he gives rather elaborately and minutely. 

Father Potter, however, did give us a somewhat lengthy plan 
of a sermon in his ‘“The Spoken Word; or, the Art of Extemporary 
Preaching, Its Utility, Its Danger, and Its True Idea, with an 
Easy and Practical Method for Its Attainment’’ (Boston, 1872, 
287 pp.). The sketch or plan (or “‘picture’’) occupies some 
four pages (119-123). Obviously, it cannot be quoted here in 
full—and a partial quotation would be of little value. To my 
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mind, it is rather a short sermon than the “‘skeleton’’ that Fr. 
Potter styles it. Its subject is “Mortal Sin,” and it can thus be 
compared with a skeleton for a sermon on “Sin” in the book of 
Dr. Ford (page 140). The skeleton in this case illustrates the 
importance of “Association of Ideas,’’ and bears some of the 
thought of Msgr. Benson in respect of capitals and underlinings 
as helps to a visualizing memory. In the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, Ford finds four leading ideas: Sin, Misery, Penitence, 
Forgiveness. Each of these has its subordinate ideas: ‘“‘Observe 
that the leading ideas are written in large, bold type, while the 
subordinate ones are in less prominent letters.... Inthis parable 
we have the moral history of a sinful soul in the fourfold aspect of 
its Sin, its Misery, its Penitence, and its Forgiveness. The 
story, therefore, resolves itself into four parts. These parts form 
the leading ideas. And each such idea is a centre of thought 
round which revolve those which germinate from it. There is 
here a perfect sequence of thought between the leading ideas, 
e.g., Sin is followed by Misery as a necessary sequence, as Peni- 
tence is by Forgiveness. Each leading thought, therefore, sug- 
gests the next. These four divisions, then, must be burned into 
the memory, so that they will be vividly before the mind when 
speaking. Around these four main divisions gather the germinat- 
ing thoughts, each of which, represented by a single word, should 
also be fixed in the memory, and retained there by the principle 
of association. These form the subdivisions.’’ Under the 
head of Sin we have: Journey, Will, Grief. Under Misery we 
have: Famine, Want. Under Penitence we have: Conviction, 
Confession, Conversion. Under Forgiveness we have: Father’s, 
Full. This is, properly speaking, a true “‘skeleton,”’ and it gives 
us therefore some help towards planningasermon. For a begin- 
ner, however, I think the method suggested by Neville a better help. 
Meanwhile, it follows a similar advice of St. Alphonsus in respect 
of the collocation of ideas under appropriate headings, and then 
their logical sequence in arrangement. 

It so happens that the volumes which have been alluded to in 
this paper (as treating much of the “plan” of a sermon) have had 
extemporaneous preaching in mind. Such has not been my own 
thought, however, in preparing this paper. The one controlling 
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thought has merely been the desirability of a ‘‘picture’”’ of a plan 
together with an easily available method for constructing a plan, 
whether or not the preacher intends to speak memoriter or extem- 
pore or even to read from manuscript. Msgr. Benson gave us a 
picture of a plan. Mr. Neville gave us two pictures covering his 
two methods of making a plan and of condensing the plan into a 
sort of miniature “‘picture’’ for easy memorization. For begin- 
ners in sermon-composition, a “‘picture’’ of the plan might, with 
pedagogical foresight, precede an analysis of the picture in order 
to exhibit wherein its details are faulty in any of the respects 
pointed out, for instance, by Ford in his comparatively small 
volume. 























Joy and Sorrow in Mary 
By ALFRED SCHNEPP, S.M. 


The attempt to penetrate the inner consciousness of ‘a human 
being is indeed a fascinating occupation. This fascination is 
only increased when the human being in question has played a 
prominent réle on the world’s stage. Hence the universal appeal 
of biography, particularly of the intimate type, such as has been 
produced in great abundance in the last ten years. 

Like most other fascinating occupations, such psychological 
analysis is rather hazardous. There is so strong a tendency in us 
to project our own personalities into those whom we are endeavor- 
ing tostudy. After all, our profoundest convictions in the realm 
of psychology are based on introspection, and we have to make 
strenuous efforts to take an objective attitude. It is particularly 
difficult, if not absolutely impossible, for a person to appreciate 
adequately one who is definitely his superior in intellectual 
attainments and in character. 

Any attempt, then, at psychological analysis in respect to Our 
Blessed Lady must necessarily fall far short of the mark. More 
important, perhaps, from the point of view of a writer, any given 
analysis will probably arouse a far larger number of unfavorable 
critics than of sympathetic readers. Some will object to the 
very idea of an analysis. 

It is obvious, therefore, that even a scholar combining in his 
person the skill of an expert psychologist with the lore of a pro- 
found theologian would undertake with trepidation to penetrate 
the consciousness of the Mother of God. The writer does not 
claim to be either, much less a combination of the two. But the 
interest of the subject draws him on. Hecannot hope to do much 
more than propose the problem, and recall certain facts and prin- 
ciples which would seem to contain the elements of a partial so- 
lution. 

I 


Man’s consciousness has been rather accurately compared to a 


stream which, as it flows along, carries with it a succession of 
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sensations, images, thoughts, and feelings. It is hard to say just 
to what extent these divers elements float along one after another, 
and to what extent they are side by side. It does seem, though, 
that feeling is always a component of consciousness, and that un- 
der ordinary circumstances it, so to say, underlies one of the other 
elements. Occasionally feeling itself rushes to the surface and 
crowds out everything else; at such times we have what is prop- 
erly called an emotion. 

Now, human nature is so constituted that the feeling underlying 
by far the greatest part of our conscious lives must necessarily 
be one of calm pleasure or vague satisfaction with ourselves and 
our environment. As soon as we feel dissatisfaction, we look 
for some means of readjustment. We try to bring about some 
material of psychological change in ourselves so as to fit ourselves 
to the unpleasant situation, or we try to change the situation to 
make it fit us. When no real adjustment is found, the dissatis- 
faction tends to accumulate and leads eventually to some sort of 
violent reaction, which is nothing more than an intensified 
attempt at that same readjustment. This is the psychological 
explanation of such things as suicide, ‘forlorn hopes,’’ and orgies 
of pleasure. 

Precisely herein lies one of the major difficulties in our attempt 
to comprehend the exact nature of Mary’s inner life. We speak 
of her, for a good part of her sojourn on earth, as the Sorrowful 
Mother. We have always heard that, at least from the prophecy 
of Simeon till the Resurrection and probably even before the one 
and after the other, a cloud hung over her life. In other words, 
to put it perhaps rather crudely, her ordinary state was one of 
maladjustment. Yet, she was really and truly a human being; 
her Immaculate Conception brought with it a proper subordi- 
nation of her faculties, but did not remove from her anything that 
was essential to humanity. And this necessity of adjustment is 
certainly inseparable from the nature of man. 

It is an obvious solution to say that Mary’s resignation to the 
will of God took care of everything. But this solution is more 
satisfying from the theological than from the psychological point 
of view. Moreover, it is probably very superficial in the minds of 
most of those who advance it. They do not realize how great 
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Mary’s sorrow was, and especially they do not realize what was 
the nature of that sorrow. 

First of all, it is all-important to realize that there was nothing 
selfish in Mary’s sorrow. The center of her entire life was her 
Son, and it was dangers threatening Him or evils actually over- 
taking Him that constituted her principal trial. This is clearly 
recognized by the tradition of the Church in its list of the 
Seven Dolors. At first sight, three of these may seem to have as 
their main ingredient the physical separation of Mary from her 
Son. These three are the third, the fifth, and the seventh: the 
disappearance of Jesus in Jerusalem at the age of twelve, His 
death on the cross, and His burial. It would be to deny Mary the 
reality of human motherhood to say that in these mysteries she 
did not grieve at the separation from Jesus that they involved. 
But her anguish was far more deep-seated: it was rooted in the 
torture and desecration which in the one case she feared for, and 
in the other two she beheld accomplished in, Him who was far 
dearer to her than her own life. And if we need any proof that 
this is really the sense of the tradition, we have it in the fact that 
this tradition has not listed among the Dolors two events which 
were more clearly and more definitively separations between 
Jesus and Mary than any of the seven: the departure of Jesus 
from Nazareth at the beginning of His Public Ministry and His 
Ascension into heaven. 

But what perhaps increases still further our difficulty with 
Mary’s sorrows is their supernatural character. They were in- 
deed centered in her Son, and certainly from this point of view 
touched the nadir of human grief; but they were also centered in 
her God, they were themselves quasi-divine, and therefore al- 
most beyond the reaches of even divine consolation. Consider- 
ations of faith, which we find ineffectual only because our own 
faith is weak, in Mary caused aggravations rather than diminu- 
tions of sorrow. Did she think of the holiness of God, she could 
not but shudder with horror at its desecration; did she think of 
His justice, she could not but tremble with fear for the perpetra- 
tors of an irreparable crime; did she think of His mercy, she 
could not but weep at those who presumed upon it; did she think 
of His omnipotence and His majesty and His wisdom, she could 
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not but stand aghast at the guilty blindness of those who should 
have been the first to recognize Him. 

Now, it was sorrow fed largely by such consideration that formed 
the undertone of Mary’s entire life, at least from the moment 
of Simeon’s prophecy. At first perhaps intermittent mutterings, 
almost inaudible, alone served as reminders of that blinding flash 
and deafening crash that had come, it may be with stupefying 
suddenness, in the calm of God’s temple. On two occasions, 
after a short and then a long interval, at those moments of emo- 
tional stress which have been named the Second and Third 
Dolors, the storm broke forth afresh in all its fury. After each 
of these crises, the mutterings became more persistent in their 
demands on the attention. During the long Eighteen Years they 
gradually increased in frequency and intensity. Then, as the 
time of the final dénouement approached, the rumblings merged 
into one another, so that no instant seemed entirely free from 
them. Finally came that original ‘‘dies ire.’’ Four successive 
times the very heavens seemed to burst asunder with the simul- 
taneous bombardment of the entire celestial artillery. Mary’s 
soul seemed shaken to its very foundations. Not content with 
allowing His creatures to do their worst to His Only-begotten, 
the Father seemed to lend the weight of His arm to their blows. 
And it cannot be doubted that the echoes of that tremendous 
storm resounded in Mary’s heart for the rest of her life on earth. 

This, in brief, constitutes our first problem. Even not con- 
sidering the emotional strain of Good Friday, which may 
possibly have required a miracle for the preservation of Mary’s 
life, how could a human being possibly survive the years and 
years of almost uninterrupted foreboding and anxiety? 


II 


Insoluble as is this problem by unaided natural psychology, it 
appears, in contrast with another paradox of Mary’s inner life, 
like a First Reader next to a volume of Hegelian philosophy. 
This paradox may briefly be stated as follows: if the life of no 
creature ever seemed so thoroughly plunged in darkness as that 
of Mary, neither was the life of any creature ever so thoroughly 
inundated with light. If Mary’s sorrows were so intense and 
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apparently without alleviation, she had at the very same time joys 
which cannot find any adequate term of comparison short of the 
bliss of heaven. 

As in the case of the sorrows, the joys have a common center, 
and it is the same center, Jesus. The merely human companion- 
ship between such a Mother and such a Son involved joys which 
can barely be suggested by words. Little experience with mothers 
is needed to understand how they can be absorbed in a child, how 
its most insignificant actions convey very definite meanings, all 
of them glorious in one way or another. The child is perfect; 
its very imperfections are merely ways in which perfection shows 
itself. But how infinitely purer the joy to be derived from a Son 
who was really perfect! If one occasion be excepted, whereof the 
very singularity has merited it a place in the none too lengthy Gos- 
pels, there was no shadow of friction, no occasion for reproof. But 
besides this negative aspect, there was present something far more 
important for the joy of true companionship, an absolute identity 
of tastes and ideals. (To appreciate the difference this circum- 
stance makes in the lives of those who continually live together, 
recall a case of two men, with the best of intentions, who, on ac- 
count of differences of temperament, will occasionally clash, or be 
cold to each other, or at the least tactfully avoid each other.) 
And lest such relations should seem too sugary or dull, remember 
that great minds have far less need of spoken words than lesser; 
and these two found sufficient intercourse as they interchanged 
the rédles of perfect teacher and perfect pupil, one taking the lead 
in the things of heaven, the other in the things of earth. Nor 
did advancing age, as it only too often does, dig a chasm 
between two lives which would necessarily henceforth move along 
ever more divergent lines. Rather here have we the prototype of 
the mother who understands her son perfectly, who is bound by no 
other ties, who exists only that he may succeed in his great work, 
who is discreetly of service whenever opportunity offers, who 
sees to a thousand details which are none the less appreciated for 
not being expressly spoken of. 

But, as much as the supernatural is above the natural order, 
so much more intense must be the joy of a Saint in God than that 
of a mother in her son. To dilate on such a subject were pre- 
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sumptuous. The delight of a St. Philip Neri or of a St. Teresa 
in the Blessed Sacrament helps us to imagine what Mary must 
have felt in daily contact with the humanity of the Son of God. 

In the case of ordinary mortals we speak of the ‘‘joy of a good 
conscience.” This feeling, which in most cases is no more than a 
comfortable sentiment of confidence, must have risen to the 
height of an exuberant joy in Mary—joy at being pleasing to God, 
joy at being united with Him by grace, joy at the wonderful 
operations of the Holy Spirit in her soul, joy in the practice of 
virtue. 

These brief hints will perhaps suffice to bring home to us the 
large number of factors in Mary’s life which, considered by them- 
selves, would seem to indicate that for her the term ‘‘valley of 
tears’’ was a misnomer. Now let us try to recall the parallel 
considerations leading to the opposite conclusion. We seem to be 
dealing with the lives of two separate individuals. Herein lies 
our psychological problem: what was the stream of consciousness 
of the person who united in herself such extremes of feeling? 

Moments of emotion, properly so called, present no difficulty. 
To say that Mary experienced no emotions, that is, intense feel- 
ings with bodily reactions (such as increased heart action, gland 
secretions, facial and manual manifestations) would be to say 
that she was not human; the “bloody sweat” in the Garden is 
sufficient evidence that the Man-God Himself was not exempt 
from this characteristic of humanity. Thus Mary, at certain 
moments, such as the Birth of her Son and His Resurrection, 
was exultant and even rapt with joy; at other times, as when she 
realized the loss of the twelve-year-old Son and when Jesus was 
being nailed to the cross, she was momentarily overwhelmed with 
anguish. 

But such moments, necessarily, were both brief and infrequent. 
Their very physiological effects preclude the possibility of long 
continuance. What we are interested in here is her more ordinary 
state, the feeling elements associated with the long hours of domes- 
tic occupations, of prayers, of needful rest and recreation. 

Now, we can speak of resignation to God’s will with something 
like understanding. This did no doubt provide that undercur- 
rent of satisfaction, of calmness, of a sense of ‘‘adjustment,” of 
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which we have spoken as a necessity for any human being. The 
sense that God’s will was being done furnished the ordinary 
background of her consciousness. It was, so to say, the white 
canvas. There were, however, many moments, and these be- 
came more frequent as she approached nearer Calvary, when 
thoughts and therefore feelings of sadness came to the surface. 
Such thoughts were suggested by external circumstances or were 
the natural outcome of a train of her own reflections; her very 
joys brought sorrows in their train, as when she delighted in the 
comeliness of the Son of Man, only to think of how that Body was 
later to be cruelly torn. But such momentary interruptions 
were always followed by the tranquillity of resignation and con- 
fidence. They were like a series of fine black dots and dashes 
marked on the white surface in close and parallel lines, while the 
moments of joyousness would be painted in silver dots and dashes. 
From a distance such a surface would give the impression of being 
gray. And that is the impression that Mary’s life makes on us; 
it seems pervaded with sadness, whereas it is characterized 
essentially by deepest calm. This calm, of course, was of super- 
natural origin, and is itself part of another peculiarity of Mary’s 
inner life, the interplay of the supernatural and the natural. 

This may not seem a very satisfying solution to the problem 
proposed. But even if the considerations offered merely put the 
problem in a clearer light, merely bring out a bit better the nature 
of the problem, some good will have been accomplished. The 
main objective will have been attained: our Blessed Mother will 
be a little better known, and therefore a little better loved. 

















Catholic Adolescence in Relation to Sex 
By Mary G. CARDWELL, M.D. 


An article in the February issue of THz HomILeTic AND Pas- 
TORAL REviEW on “Who Shall Instruct the Child?” has sug- 
gested a consideration of the attitude towards and the difficulties 
arising from the presence of sexual phenomena as experienced by 
young Catholic adults, especially those whose social grade has per- 
mitted them to attend Catholic secondary schools and training 
colleges. 

In writing of these matters one runs the risk of incurring sus- 
picion of being unduly concerned with, and interested in, matters 
which so often provide substance for “‘sins’’ under the sixth and 
ninth commandments. One is labelled as being unhealthily in- 
terested in such subjects and as therefore seeing things from an 
incorrect and biased angle. In brief, one is accused of making 
mountains out of molehills—and a veiled hint is conveyed that 
the molehills are best left to look after themselves! 

It is precisely this attitude on the part of many good Catholics, 
and the fear of having to bear unjust reproach on the part of 
others, that has prevented the problem of Catholic sex-training 
from receiving that necessary ventilation which would clear away 
many clouds, and would throw daylight onto many difficulties. 

If one feels strongly on this matter by virtue of reasonable and 
varied experience all tending to show that there is such a problem, 
and if one has gathered sufficient data to justify one in expressing 
views, then the cause of Catholic chastity, and the claims of 
Catholic youth, demand that these views should be expressed, 
irrespective of fear or favor thereby incurred. 

In considering this subject, it is necessary first to state the gist 
of what is usually taught to Catholic children concerning chas- 
tity. We may term this “sexual pedagogy,’ and in the main it 
centers round the teaching that purity and chastity (usually spoken 
of to children as modesty) deal with reverence for the body—the 
word body meaning, in this respect, the external genitalia. Chil- 


dren are taught not to handle the body, not to look at their own 
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or that of another, and not to talk about “‘things which mother 
would not like” or “for which mother would whip you,” etc. 
This, it is maintained, is a method devoid of error and criticism. 


Theory and Practice 


Possibly, in theory it should be; but in practice it is not so, 
since it ignores entirely the facts that: (a) the adult is imparting 
knowledge considered from the adult standpoint, whereas the child 
has only the vaguest idea to what the admonitions refer; (b) 
the child mind is normally and rightly curious for an adequate 
reason for every statement, but the reason need not go beyond 
the mental age of the child asking for it. To tell more than a 
mind is prepared to digest can be as harmful as telling less than 
it can understand. 

What happens? The child is left mystified and with a vague 
idea that all sorts of things are ‘‘sexual’’—if it can use that word; 
and all border on the region of “‘sin,’’ or at the least of parental 
punishment. This creates a tendency towards excessive curi- 
osity, towards morbid fears, and towards unhealthy secrecy. 

This state of affairs is of very great concern, and especially in 
the light of the modern discoveries (Hugo de Vries and Madame 
Montessori) concerning the times of special sensitivity in animal 
development, and termed sensitive periods. Research has shown 
that ‘‘the child makes a number of acquisitions during the sensi- 
tive periods, which place him in relation to the outer world in an 
exceptionally intense manner. Then all is easy, all is eagerness 
and life, every effort is an increase of power. But when some of 
these psychic passions die away, other flames are kindled, and so 
infancy passes from conquest to conquest, in a continuous vital 
vibrancy, which we have called its joy and simplicity. It is 
through this lovely flame which burns without consuming that 
the work of creating the mental world of man takes place’ 
(Montessori, ‘The Secret of Childhood,” p. 41). 

This sensitiveness to impressions is correlated with a great de- 
mand for reason in everything, for an orderliness which leaves 
nothing unexplained. So that to such a child any negations 
about sex—‘‘you mustn’t look at another child’s body,” “‘you 
must not touch yourself there,’’ etc., etc.—must be based upon an 
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adequate reason for the command. To fail to do this, to state 
merely what are sins and not why they are so, is to create a feeling 
of tension, of distress, of urgency, and of darkness in the child’s 
mind, which may be experiencing a sensitive period. 

This is because, ‘““‘when something in its environment hinders 
its inner working, the existence of a sensitive period shows itself 
by violent reaction, a despair that we believe to be causeless, and 
therefore set down to ‘naughtiness’ and temper” (Montessori, 
op. cit., p. 45). Precisely, in the same way does the tension in 
the child’s mind, aggravated by fear (always a stimulant to sexual 
activity), express itself by the onset of sexual actions (mastur- 
bation of self and others, looking at others, reading adult books, 
etc., etc.). 

Affection the Chief Factor in Child Training 

Furthermore, the whole of a child’s life up to completed adoles- 
cence is an unfolding which demands for its normal completion 
the effect of love—controlled, it is true, but informing everything, 
and expressed by parents and teachers and all who have to deal 
with the child. The only reality to a child (especially a young 
child) is affection, and if instruction (e.g., in sex) is not correlated 
with kindness—if reasons for commands are not explained in 
terms of love and friendliness—then the result is fear once more, 
and an impetus to sexual aberrations. In addition, a child is 
afraid to ask for explanations lest he be met with a rebuff, and so 
is left with wholly inadequate understanding of what is implied 
in modesty, chastity, and purity. The meanings given by some 
children and adolescents to personal chastity would be truly 
ludicrous were they not so pitifully tragic in their later repercus- 
sions. A child grows up, and at work or at a college or high grade 
school meets sex in often anevilform. He is amazed at something 
so different from his concept; his natural curiosity is aroused; 
he does not ask his parents, teacher or priest because he expects to be 
rebuffed. The element of secrecy is added on to that of curiosity 
and an increasing genital stimulus; he experiments, and so the 
path is started to, at the best, salacious thoughts, reading and 
speech, and at the worst the experience of unhealthy passion, of 
a lover, and so often, alas, of a prostitute with all its psychologi- 
cal degradation. 
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Facing the Problem 


How exactly do we then, in young Catholic adults, see this 
sexual problem manifested? One need only inquire from national 
Societies dealing with the unmarried mother, with moral and 
social hygiene and rescue work, from social workers and from po- 
lice court officials, to hear of the amazingly large numbers of 
Catholic youths and girls who form the clientéle with which 
these workers deal. Too long have Catholics been like the os- 
trich and buried their heads in the sand of willful ignorance and 
unwillingness to acknowledge the problem directly before their 
eyes. 

One need only consider the appalling leakage to see the truth 
of this. Our Catholic weeklies blazon forth the numbers of their 
circulation, and the additions to the convert list, but none cares to 
investigate and record the numbers who are continually falling 
away from our ranks. Those who fall away are, as a rule, young 
people in the first years of work and after leaving school; and 
those Catholics who fill the police court sheets as moral delin- 
quents, prostitutes, Lesbians and child assaulters are, for the 
most part, likewise young adults. 

That there is a problem of unhealthy sexuality amongst young 
Catholics would never be denied by those who, working amongst 
masses of youth, are prepared to state facts honestly, however un- 
pleasant those facts may be. But surely there is hope in the very 
fact of these frank declarations, because prevention and cure can 
only be accomplished when symptoms are recognized and ac- 
knowledged. 

What can be done to cope with the problem here outlined? 
In the first place, one feels that educators, parents, priests—es- 
pecially perhaps those who give Retreats to children and adoles- 
cents—must be prepared to give those with whom they deal 
reasonable explanations for statements about the virtue of 
purity. These explanations must only answer what is asked, or 
may be asked, at that particular age, but they must be clear and 
adequate so far as the child can understand. Evasions, rebuffs, 
above all, falsehoods, should be anathema, for such undermine 
the child’s sense of security in respect to adults, and when that 
has gone, there is no safe basis left. 
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And, secondly, one feels it is supremely important to build up 
in the child mind an overwhelming reason for positive sexuality— 
that is, for self-control and modesty and chastity, call it a posi- 
tive purity if you like. And the reason, the basis, for it must be a 
passionate hero-worship of Our Lord. 

Infancy, childhood, and even (perhaps especially) early adoles- 
cence, are all periods in development whose chief characteristic 
is love—the power to love, to admire, to imitate, to hero-worship, 
and what greater hero is there to children than Our Lord? To 
tell a young child it must not be ‘“‘rude’”’ because it must not, is 
no reason at all, but to tell it that it must not because (according 
to the child’s age) ‘“Baby Jesus will be sad, will be lonely, unloved,” 
or that “Our Lord died on the cross because of people who hurt 
His modesty,” or ““Our Lord forgets His pains when we remember 
to be modest,” leading up to the purity that should characterize 
all members of Christ’s Mystical Body—such an ideal is an ade- 
quate reason to a child and will set a flaming torch alight in its 
heart, a torch whose glow will but grow stronger as development 
proceeds, and whose burning flames of self-control and joyous 
service will give impetus to similar fires in other adolescent 
hearts. 


The Force of Example 


But to do this effectively teachers (and parents) need to ex- 
emplify in themselves the passionate attachment to Christ which 
they offer the child as their reason for demanding that it shall 
range itself on the side of purity and self-control. The mind of a 
child is so imitative that one cannot do it a greater injustice than 
to give it a poor model to follow. A child is so easily confused and 
so easily made insecure, that nothing less than certainty is of any 
avail in forming its mental outlook. There are few more correct 
psychological facts than that ‘‘the teacher, or in general anyone 
wishing to educate children, must purge himself of that state of 
error that puts him in a position of falsity towards the child.”’ 
There is nothing that the child senses so quickly as an atmosphere 
of license or weak control in an adult, and especially when the 
adult expresses commands directly opposed to his own conduct— 
and therefore, to the child, apparently reasonless. 
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Finally, and as a direct corollary to the last few sentences, the 
problem of Catholic adolescent sexuality requires above all for 
its adequate solution the influence of lay leaders, men and women 
—individuals scattered all over, not merely joined in the paralys- 
ing bond of committees—who shall be active apostles in the 
cause of Christ, and especially in regard to the healthy under- 
standing and control of sex. Sexual matters can never be ade- 
quately, efficiently or wisely dealt with from public platforms, 
for the repercussions are far too dangerous; the problem must be 
faced and attacked in the way we have briefly indicated. 

Healthy sex life, based on Christian and Catholic ethics, will 
only flourish from the springing up of many seeds of strong, sane, 
and spiritually vital individual lives—the lives of those who real- 
ize that Catholic Action to be effective means the cultivation of 
individual sanctity, and merely fails badly if, ‘‘on the other hand, 
a so-called lay apostle is not capable of giving this example, if he 
is full of self-conceit, lazy, sensual-minded and selfish, just one of 
the crowd.... Of what avail if he pass away hours discussing 
problems in his study circle, theorizing on Catholic doctrine or 
distributing edifying literature? . . . Men distrust an ‘apostle’ who 
does not practise what he preaches, and who talks of duties to 
others, but fails to perform them himself. They will break away 
from the influence of the mere chatterbox who is not capable of 
controlling his own small world. No blame on them if they do!’ 
(Acies Ordinata, P.M.). 











The Background of St. John’s Gospel 
By Witiiam J. McGarry, S.J. 


II. John, the Galilean 


Among the fisherfolk of the northern shore of the Sea of Galilee 
was a certain Jew, Zebedee. At the time when the public life of 
Christ began, his two sons, James and John, were old enough to 
help their father and his hired fishers in the trade. Zebedee and 
his two sons were in partnership with two brothers from Beth- 
saida, Peter and Andrew by name. Of the sons of Zebedee, 
James seems to have been the elder, for he is always named first 
in the Gospels. In the little home on the northern coast whither 
the father and sons returned after their days or nights of fishing, 
presided the mother of the family, Salome. 

As far as we know, these four lived the quiet yet toilsome life 
of the Galilean peasantry. The men-folk doubtless ran the dan- 
gers of the sea occasionally, while the mother watched through her 
hours of worry. And they must have had their simple peasant 
joys as well, retiring to their simple rest on workdays, and on 
Saturdays repairing to be fed with God’s word in the synagogue 
of their village. The caravans of the great world, passing along 
their shore, might have brought them news of the great Empire of 
which they were so humble and forgotten and even persecuted a 
part. Their days were quite hidden, and to the eyes of histori- 
ans quite negligible. But suddenly a new religious movement 
abroad in the land swept the young men away from the tasks of 
their father; it carried these Galilean fishermen into the very vor- 
tex of world events, no less violent and uncalculated than the 
sudden tempests of the sea they had battled and survived in their 
daily toil. James, an unknown man in the year 25, was to die 
publicly in the arena at the hand of King Herod Agrippa in 44. 
John, the youth, did not dream of the 70 years of a different sort 
of fishing which lay ahead of him. Zebedee’s dream that two 
stalwart sons would carry on his name and trade was shattered, 
but then slowly mended into a finer vision, more divinely colored. 
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All that we know of the lives of James and John, as well as of 
their friends, Andrew and Peter, show that they were thoroughly 
and even sternly devoted to their Jewish religion. They followed 
its practices, and they adopted the outlook of their people. If 
the lives, characters, and views of these men were slowly remade 
through their long companionship with Christ, if they were re- 
molded through the power of His words and His grace, then we 
can appreciate the tremendous alteration of their souls only by 
studying them as they were in the years before they met Him. 
We must see, as far as contemporary history permits us, what 
they were before and what they became after their sojourning 
with Christ. Now, there are no direct data concerning them be- 
fore the moment of their meeting with the Master. But there is 
a wealth of material in the Gospels and outside of them which 
shows the mentality and views of men in their own station in life. 
And what we read of them will confirm us as we follow the story 
of John, in the thought that they shared in many of the views of 
their fellow-Galileans. The notices of contemporary thought and 
of current movements will at least supply the framework into 
which their lives fitted and with which their thought concurred. 
Let us attempt, then, to roll back the curtain of the years and 
recapture the moods and movements of the Galilean people in 
the first decades of the Christian era. 

At that time, from A.D. 6 through thirty years, Herod Antipa- 
ter, son of Herod the Great, ruled over the tetrarchy of Galilee. 
This region was one of the three segments into which the Romans 
had carved the realm of the elder Herod. As Governor of Gali- 
lee, Herod Antipater was in some measure independent of the 
Roman rule, yet legally he was a liege of Rome and responsible 
to the Emperor. For the people, the power of Herod was but a 
nearer vision of the power of Rome. During his tetrarchate, he 
had built himself a new capital, for he was truly a Herodian in his 
building proclivities, as he was in other less pleasing aspects. 

‘The site chosen for the capital was on the western side of the lake, 
and its very building was an offense in the eyes of true Jews, 
since the builders had violated the tombs of Jewish dead. James 
and John had doubtless passed the rising walls of the foreign city 

when on their excursions, and shared in the indignation at the 
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offense to Jewish sentiments, as well as in the larger measure of 
ill-feeling against the court party. For the culture and mentality 
and morality of the palace was Greco-Roman; religion did not 
greatly disturb its joys, and its moral tone was one which a true 
Jew could only resent. For the home or palace or throne whose 
master lived in incest with a brother’s wife is inevitably an of- 
fense to the wholesome rude purity of a deeply religious peasant 
population. 

The great mass of Herod’s vassals, the Galileans, were intensely 
religious and patriotic. In fact, they did not draw any sharp 
line of distinction between the virtues of religion and patriotism. 
Galilee was populated with a rough and stern and even burly 
peasantry; the dominant elements of it were Jewish. It was 
educated only in its own Jewish history and Jewish traditions, 
through the services of its synagogues and through the pilgrim- 
ages of Galileans to Jerusalem during the great feasts of the Jew- 
ish year. In the capital, only sixty miles to the south, the Gali- 
lean could be detected by his brogue, as Peter was by the serving- 
maid. In the capital, the Galilean was considered inferior in cul- 
ture, education and religious training. But then, Paris and the 
provinces have become proverbial; it was ever thus. Yet, of the 
two sets of Jews I am inclined to think that we should love the 
Galileans better. For faith and loyalty flourish in the hearts of 
the simple, and the Galileans had these qualities. Christ, though 
He suffered indeed from the negligence of the wayward and fickle 
Galileans, who were only too blindly faithful to their own Jewry, 
suffered less from them than from the fanatical and sceptical 
intelligentsia of the south. It is John the Galilean whose Gospel 
has made the term “‘Judzi’’ practically a synonym of the enemies 
of Christ, and Juda is the name covering the south and not his 
own birthland. 

Being religious and patriotic, the Galileans rose at times in 
insurrection. Judas of Galilee had led a band of them in a re- 
bellion, fanatically conducted and ruthlessly stamped out in a 
short time by Rome. John was a boy when this occurred. Yet, 
in spite of the iron heel which would crush them, Galilee was ever 
eager to rise or rally at the call of a hero. Do we not see this 
spirit in the Gospel story of the feeding of the 5000? The popu- 
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lace was ready to proclaim Christ king, and the Master must 
needs almost drive the lingering Galilean Apostles into the boat 
away from the scene. 

Now, this intense religious and patriotic spirit of Galilee was 
increased by their loyalty to the Pharisaic party. In the capital 
the Sadducees (mostly noble families of priestly dignity) and the 
Pharisees may be said to have divided their influence. But in the 
provinces the Pharisees were stronger. This was not because 
these stern Puritans of Judaism had much love or affection for 
the uncouth and uneducated peasantry. In fact, we know from 
their own sources and writings that they despised the so-called 
“people of the land.”” And John reports how they argued them- 
selves out of admitting Christ’s greatness: ‘“Hath any one of the 
rulers believed in Him, or any of the Pharisees? But this multi- 
tude that knoweth not the Law are accursed”’ (John, vii. 48-49). 
Yet, while contemning the “accursed multitude,’’ the Pharisees 
imposed on it their own doctrines; they instructed in the syn- 
agogues; they controlled the people, and because of their rigid 
precepts and their stern lives, they commanded the respect and 
fear of the people. And this they did only too successfully; 
for the story of the Gospels shows that Christ could not wean the 
majority of the Galileans permanently away from their loyalty 
to Judaism. They followed Him as long as He gave them signs, 
and these they repeatedly demanded. But they went away when 
He disappointed their expectations of finding in Him a captain 
to head a rebellion against the oppression of Rome. 

If, then, we sum up the moods of the Galileans at the time when 
Christ first preached to them and when John was a youth growing 
into manhood among them, we see that they were a people that 
was dominated by one principle in religion—the supremacy and 
preéxcellence of the Mosaic Law as it was concretely theirs in 
contemporary Pharisaism; secondly, the people was dominated 
by one political ambition—the freeing of the Holy Land of the 
nation from the grip of Rome; thirdly, it was dominated by one 
hope and desire—the coming of that hero of God, the King- 
Messiah, who would lead the nation to that world hegemony 
which was at once spiritual and material. For the Messiah or 
Christ had been promised in the prophecies made to the fathers of 
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the nation. There were divergent views concerning the time of His 
coming, His functions, His success, and His person. But no 
matter how differently they viewed all these features, all the Jews 
of the time had their eyes lifted to greet His coming. Men felt 
that the fullness of time was at hand, and, as the prophets had 
commanded them, they watched for His desired approach. 

Now, it was a holy and a wholesome thing that the nation was 
hoping for the coming of the Christ. But when we enter into 
the spirit of their expectations, we see that the picture of the 
Christ which filled their minds was a badly distorted one. True, 
there were a few patient and holy souls in whom faith was so 
strong and selfishness so conquered that they were ready to await 
and follow obediently the divine signs. Such holy dispositions 
were found only in a small minority of the Jews of Palestine. 
Zachary and Elizabeth, Joseph and the Virgin, Simeon and Anna, 
belong to this class. There was also another group which clung 
to the Christ when He came, even though they had to battle long 
in breaking their Jewish prejudices. Among these we may put 
the twelve Apostles, save one. Eventually they passed through 
the fires of doubt and became wholly Christ’s. 

But in the nation there was a much larger, much louder, and 
much more influential group which had its own unalterable views 
of what the Christ should be; it was this group which really 
dominated the thought of the nation. The picture of the Christ 
which they formed had elements and features which were pecu- 
liarly Jewish in the worst sense; that is, their notion of Christ was 
nationalistic and exclusivistic. They thought that the Law of 
Moses would remain unchanged in the new Messianic Kingdom; 
that supreme revelation of God’s wisdom was to remain immut- 
able, and it was blasphemy to imagine that a New Law would 
supplant or perfect it. Moreover, Israel thought that the life 
of the coming Christ was to be a march of unobstructed triumph. 
He was not to suffer; He was not to battle, except with the sword 
of His words; yet all the nations of the world were to be pros- 
trate at His feet. He was to free Israel from the ignominious 
bonds of Roman oppression, and make Sion the throne before 
which all men were to bow in homage. How true were these 
thoughts in one sense, and yet how false in another! For His 
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death was triumph and liberation, and Sion was the throne of 
universal adoration, but not in the terrestrial and carnal sense 
of the words—in that sense to which the nation was clinging. 

Erroneous as were these views of worldly glory, they were not 
as tragic in the course of the history of the Jews as was the pride 
which was their basis. For they took it for granted that the 
prominent place of their nation in the divine plans was not to be 
changed. Their priesthood was not to lose its age-old honors; 
the devout student of the Law was always to have his meed of 
glory in Israel; the Law was to be honored by all men as God’s 
ultimate message of salvation. Ina word, the dominant forces of 
thought which controlled the Jews at the time presumed that 
their system was to absorb, enfold and mold the Messiah. Who, 
then, can measure their scorn and chagrin when Jesus announced 
that they were to lose their places in the Kingdom of God? He 
submitted not to be absorbed by Mosaism; He claimed a place 
above the Law and to be its perfect consummation. Thus, the 
Jewish view contained fatal errors, and even more fatally still the 
Jews dictated terms to Christ Himself. They set themselves up 
as the eternal protectors of the Law; logically, they regarded Him 
as a traitor. In practice and inferentially, they never dreamed 
that the Man of Galilee was their superior and master in virtue, 
power, authority, and nature. 

Now, such views of the relation of the Messiah to the Law were 
supported in the prophecies of the Old Testament only by a faulty 
reading of the promises made to the nation. There was indeed a 
great victory awaiting Sion; it was true indeed that the Messiah 
would conquer with the sword of His mouth and not with the 
arms of battle. But it was not true that the Law would never be 
superseded and fulfilled and perfected by the code of the Gospel. 
It was not true that the Christ would not die. Neither was it 
true that His task was the liberation of Israel from the servitude 
of Rome. It was not true that priest and Sadducee and Pharisee 
would continue to govern the new kingdom; for He was to set up 
a new constitution, a new hierarchy, and another, an eternal, 
priesthood. 

In forming their views on the Christ, the Jews had been misled 
by a chauvinistic pride. They had over-interpreted the parts of 
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the promises which spoke of glory, and they neglected the clear 
words which spoke of conflicts and persecutions. They colored 
their thoughts with images all too material and worldly. They 
failed entirely to read the message of those texts which spoke 
of the subordinate and preparatory character of the Law and of 
its passing and consummation by a higher one. In thinking of 
the Christ, they made the mistake of taking the sensible images 
of the prophecies and neglecting the spiritual values. Thus, 
many prophecies were distorted to suit their own desires; others 
which did not favor them were neglected. 

It was not, however, principally from the truly revealed prophe- 
cies that they drew their false picture of Christ and of the di- 
vine plan of redemption. They dipped into another unreliable 
source. During the last two centuries before the coming of 
Christ many apocalyptic writings had appeared among them. 
These books were written in the style of the genuine prophecies. 
They imitated and even expanded the figurative language of the 
prophets; oftentimes they made concrete and definite the ob- 
scure promises of revelation; they offered new promises of their 
own which were sprung from the heated and fanatical fancies of 
the authors; they always sang the pean of a victorious Israel and 
foretold the utter defeat of all who fought God’s people. Now, 
these writings, feeding fancies already eager of flight, were not 
inspired by God; they were not His revelation. They were but 
splendid canvases of Israelitic triumph painted by fevered religi- 
ous imaginations. They were the poetic moanings of hearts 
that were sorely distressed to see God’s chosen people trampled 
beneath the iron heel of conquerors. We cannot be surprised 
that a crushed people was influenced and lifted up by these 
persuasive and passionate products of zealous compatriots. 

It is not hard to see the fundamental mistake and fundamental 
vice of the Jews of the time. Both lay in their truculent pride 
of blood. They were exclusivists; they suffered from the worst 
form of chauvinism—religious. And this at the very time when 
God’s Messiah was to invite them to break down all barriers 
between Jew and Gentile, between bond and free, between cir- 
cumcision and uncircumcision. Their very loyalty to God was 
so conceived as to be confused with loyalty to the nation. Their 
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deep and patriotic love of their history, their soil and the very 
blood which ran in their veins was intensified by their religion. 
For they could count God’s blessing on themselves, their land and 
their heroes for twenty centuries. All this resulted in a too nar- 
row nationalism; it was chauvinism feeding on intense national 
pride, and chauvinism is but the heart’s pride in outward gesture. 
All of this current and mold of their thought ran so deeply and 
set so rigidly in their lives that it was difficult to break; all of it 
raised a stern barrier which defied the patient attempts of Christ 
to break through. How else can the student of history explain 
that the nation which had the inestimable privilege of hearing 
the Son of God for three years slew Him? On the shores of Jewish 
pride the waves of God’s grace beat in vain. Only the remnant 
of Israel followed the standard of the cross. 

This Jewish world of thought which we have described is the 
one from which the Apostle John came. We might even say 
that the simpler and more pious the Jewish faith of the young 
man was, the more difficult it would be to change his Jewish 
attitude. It will not be difficult after this review of the Jewish 
attitude to understand that the young Galileans whom Christ 
called learned very slowly the nature of the Kingdom and of the 
Christ. The John of Pentecost Sunday is another man from the 
John of the lakeside. From the spring of 30 to the Ascension of 
33 (if we adopt a very probable chronology of the three-year 
ministry), John was learning the ways of Christ. He learned 
slowly, but he learned loyally and well, as we may see in following 
his story in the Gospels. 





The Parish Historian 


By GEORGE ZIMPFER 


Any discussion of the value and advantages of writing a parish 
history interests most of us only mildly, and many of us not at 
all. Wemay not deny the duty of keeping some sort of historical 
record, but most of us are quite content to perform the minor 
task of chronicling, that is, making brief entries of significant 
dates and happenings in some kind of book which we label ‘‘the 
parish history.’”’ And frequently even this service is performed 
chiefly by those pastors who are the founders or pioneers of a 
parish, and thus have some reasons to believe that their achieve- 
ments will mean something to posterity. As for the successors of 
these priests, the task of chronicling is somewhat of a bore and 
is confined to brief comments on certain financial deals, some 
brief records of this or that parochial celebration, or some passing 
reference to the purchase of new windows or Stations. 

The fact is that very few priests are really interested in parish 
history. They may be vitally interested in history as a study— 
world history, national history, even local history; but parochial 
history seems to them to be about the dullest and most uninspir- 
ing of priestly efforts. It is not so much that they dislike the 
task of entering records in a book, but many believe it to be 
rather silly to make so much ado about nothing. Many priests 
actually do lead very uneventful lives in very uneventful parishes, 
and they see little sense in recording, even briefly, that the census 
and house collection brought in $512, or that the parish bought 
fourteen desks for the school. They are “far from the madding 
crowd” and they know it. If life in ‘Sleepy Hollow” should 
really produce something worthy of recording, they would be 
quite astonished and would gladly put forth their best literary 
efforts to preserve the memory of the unusual event. But noth- 
ing exciting ever happens! 

This unfortunate apathy towards the chronicling of parish 
affairs is not confined to the rural parishes. City parishes also, 
especially those which are well equipped with the necessary 
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buildings and organizations, find the present times quite enough 
to handle without any of the resident clergy nosing too diligently 
into the obscure past. Assistants assert rightly that such work 
belongs to the pastor, and the pastor sighs for some ambitious 
assistant who will relieve him of his obligation. The result is 
that little history is forthcoming; the months and years pass, 
and events that would have been interesting and valuable are 
gradually forgotten. Often the justification of this neglect is 
that nothing really important enough to record ever occurs, and 
what little there is of interest in the usual run of parish affairs may 
be found very easily in the announcement books or the parish 
bulletin. As for the records of the past, pastors usually mention 
that in the parochial safe there are neat piles of property deeds, a 
faded picture of the first church and school, and the old baptismal 
registers which will have to be rebound some day when they can 
get around to it. Sometimes there is a book in which is pasted a 
long series of annual reports, and this is considered history enough. 
If anyone with too much leisure wishes to tackle the job of arrang- 
ing and gathering this material into some kind of connected 
narrative, they are perfectly willing to have him try, but it seems 
a rather ridiculous waste of precious time. 

Nevertheless, we know that the keeping of some kind of chroni- 
cle is a duty incumbent upon all pastors. Such an account has 
a very definite place in the parochial archives. The main diffi- 
culty is that the words, ‘‘parish history,’ are rather vague and 
are variously interpreted. A ‘‘chronicle’’ may mean two or 
three entries a year, or it may mean that a priest records almost 
everything, keeping a kind of journal or diary and writing a 
modest essay on the exorbitance of the coal bill or a scathing 
denunciation of the janitor’s weakness for\whiskey. Of the two 
methods the latter is certainly to be preferred, for, while it may 
not contain much of real historical value, it makes very interesting 
reading for the future historian. 

But a distinction must be made between the unconnected en- 
tries which we call chronicling (be these entries merely casual and 
brief or detailed and colored by the personality of the writer) 
and the writing of a true parish history. Keeping the records 
of dates concerned with the erection of buildings and various 
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improvements, of the purchases of land and the selling of the 
same; preserving announcement books, clippings from news- 
paper accounts of this and that parochial affair—all these are 
praiseworthy and are excellent sources for the parish historian, 
but they do not make a parish history in the true meaning of the 
word. The writing of a parish history means that someone gets 
the notion of sorting out all this material left by former pastors, 
reads and rereads the various record books of any and every de- 
scription, becomes a kind of amateur detective in tracing down all 
available data regarding this event or that, and then coura- 
geously sets about the wearisome task of codrdination and coila- 
tion. This is especially difficult when the parish is an old one, when 
one is continually running upon new clues, when just one more 
dusty inspection of the rectory attic yields just one more old 
note-book, and when, to fill in gaps, one must engage many an 
aged parishioner in conversation that reminds one curiously of 
gold-panning. A two-hour effort to awaken memories is so often 
productive of only one tiny grain of useful information! 

It is a rare parish which has all the requisite information ready 
at hand for the amateur historian to transform into some kind of 
interesting and connected narrative. Too often there are 
dismaying and irritating gaps that make the work seem a 
worthless and impossible task. But when the historian 
discovers that some one of his predecessors has had enough fore- 
thought to gather up the scattered threads of narrative years 
before, his relief and joy are great. Such a forerunner is a real 
“‘pontifex,’’ a bridge-builder, and between him and the historian 
there is a warm bond of friendship and understanding. The 
“‘pontifex’’ may be resting for many years in a grave thousands of 
miles away, but his spirit not only lives but actually is an active 
influence in a parish which has almost forgotten him. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to meet and understand the spirit 
of such a “‘pontifex.”’ Just at the critical period in the history of 
the parish in which he is serving, when the parish was about forty 
years old, there happened to come a pastor who had a stay of 
eighteen years. When to this circumstance is added the fact 
that this priest made a hobby of the study of local and parochial 
history, the happy result may be readily grasped. This old 
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priest not only kept accurate and legible records of baptisms, 
marriages and burials, but he made it his business to collect the 
essentials of the biographies of the priests in the parish before him, 
sometimes writing to the men themselves for the information or 
getting it from their friends. He kept marvellously complete 
records of the status animarum, so complete that the writer has 
been able in some cases to supply various people with full gene- 
ologies of five or six generations, including even the birthplace and 
parents of the first immigrant of the family. We may say rightly 
that this is not history and that it is superfluous. But the point 
is that an abundance of interest and enthusiasm in this work of 
chronicling is not nearly so serious a defect as indifference and 
neglect. 

Sometimes, it is true, our chroniclers become slightly ridiculous 
in their efforts, or so it may seem to those who have little sym- 
pathy with such a hobby. Records of burials seem to be partic- 
ularly tempting opportunities for the enthusiastic commenta- 
tor. There will be a detailed note to the effect that this boy was 
drowned when the creek was at high-water, or that this man died 
of chronic drunkenness, or that this fellow was a real scoundrel and 
should never have been given Christian burial. All this may not 
be history in the true sense, but it is personal and human. Can 
we say that our modern record forms, so brief and business-like, 
are going to yield anything of value to the future historian? 
These old-time records, gossipy though some may be, time and 
again yield facts of real importance. 

Sometimes, too, our chroniclers incur the resentment, if not 
the contempt, of their successors by filling their pages with de- 
tailed results of important collections, giving names and amounts 
very carefully. We may laugh at this, as did one pastor years 
ago. As he read or glanced through the painstaking entries of his 
predecessor, he expressed his irritation by writing beneath the 
entries: ‘‘Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.’”’ And yet 
subsequent events did not justify the sacerdotal ire. The poor 
man may have had a disturbed liver or a restless night; otherwise 
he would have refrained, most likely, from such an expression of 
opinion. In after years, fifty years later, another pastor not so 
contemptuous of the chronicler’s eccentricities found occasion to 
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use one list of names when he wanted a collection for church dec- 
oration. He read the list from the pulpit and the descendants of 
those first generous givers were challenged with good effect. 
They contributed much more willingly because their fathers and 
grandfathers had shown them the way. The old chronicler 
wasn’t altogether a crank. He had an appreciation of the worth 
of his own time. He may have written thus for recreation during 
the long evenings in the country, when the world outside his 
window was buried in snow and darkness. It was not that he 
thought the material he gathered was particularly valuable in 
itself, but he knew that he was leaving behind him something of 
himself, some traces of a day that all too soon would be smothered 
in oblivion. 

But this chronicling is merely the preparation for the writing of 
a parish history. The chronicler records events as they occur. 
If he is a good chronicler, he does more. He makes his own com- 
ments, draws his own conclusions, indulges now and then in a 
little humor or sarcasm or irony. The entries of such a chroni- 
cler are a joy to the parish historian, for they are lighted with a 
human touch, they enable him easily to reconstruct the circum- 
stances of the event and the little heats and passions of a day 
that is long dead. But the historian himself is the one who knows 
the thrill of making the past live again, making dead pastors and 
parishioners walk again, and forming a kind of warm bond with 
the living present. 

It is the task of the parish historian, first of all, to assort and 
choose his material from the entries of the various chroniclers. 
He has the wearisome task of indexing scattered references to the 
same historical fact, so that his written picture may present that 
fact with all its available information and in an appropriate set- 
ting. He may have to consult aged parishioners, take trips to 
interview former parishioners, look up old maps, consult old deeds, 
try to decipher foreign languages with which he is only vaguely 
acquainted. He must know what did happen, and why it happened 
and what were the reactions. He is more than a recorder; he 
is an interpreter of trends and movements and motives, if he is to 
make his narrative reasonably intelligible and interesting. He 
has to know as much as possible about the biographies of the 
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various pastors of the parish; he has to record accurately what 
they accomplished with their people, and attempt here and there 
an estimation of character and characteristics. It is his delicate 
task neither to shun the truth nor to smack his literary lips too 
much over stray bits of human weakness. 

There is little sense in attempting to write even parochial his- 
tory if the writer merely recognizes “‘the trustee system” and 
refuses to study this parochial condition as it exists or existed in 
his particular parish. He fails in his task if he is not candid 
enough to admit mistakes on the part of pastors, because he 
thinks he will offend against charity or create scandal. A parish 
history written for the information of the clergy may contain 
much that would be neither useful nor advisable if offered for publi- 
cation. In the case of secular history, we are in an age that de- 
mands the truth and no covering-up. We may not approve alto- 
gether of the debunking school of historians, but we prefer their 
methods to the style of ‘‘history’’ we imbibed in our school-days 
from the authors who painted every Britisher as a devil and every 
American asa heroand saint. But in parish history it matters very 
little if the historian omits from the published history the fact 
that Father James was so cordially disliked by his parishioners 
that none could be found willing, at the time of his funeral, to 
bear his body from rectory to church. It does no good to tell 
publicly that Father John was removed for insubordination. 
But when these facts clarify a situation and have a bearing upon 
subsequent events, they have a right to be incorporated in the 
history written ‘‘ad usum privatum.’’ They have a right to be 
included in the published version whenever they affect the develop- 
ment of the parish and have a bearing upon purely parochial 
affairs. Needless to say, a nice admixture of tact, which is not 
hypocrisy, and frankness, which is not merely the blunt expression 
of fact and opinion, is a necessary qualification in the historian. 

But imprudence in such matters is rare; excessive reticence is 
much more probable. And where fear of facts plays too great a 
part, the result is not history but just another bit of polite writ- 
ing. It may be remarked that this tendency to conceal the more 
regrettable aspects of Catholic life and organization is one of our 
worst literary weaknesses. It may be seen to special disadvantage 
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in many of our so-called Catholic novels, in periodicals and 
newspapers, even in so-called Catholic histories. The effort de- 
ceives no one who is really educated and decides to investigate 
both sides of a question; it merely encourages a distressing 
Catholic smugness and intolerance. 

The parish historian’s task, therefore, is to present in decent 
style and connected narrative the true story of the parish, its 
origins and development, the reason and circumstances surround- 
ing the facts supplied by chroniclers and parishioners. His 
task is to collect not only photographs of the various pastors but 
to give, as best he can, a written picture of these men to posterity. 
If there are outstanding laymen in the history, he cannot ignore 
them but must accord them a similar right to be remembered. 
He must know how to judge facts impartially and with discretion, 
and must strive to present his matter as attractively as possible. 

Nor can the parish historian at any time consider his task as 
definitely finished. Once he has contracted the genuine disease 
of writing parochial history, he pays the penalty of succumbing 
weakly to the lure of any new information which promises to 
clarify matters which he has treated only partially. His needs 
are never satisfied. Once he picks up a scent, straightway he is 
off, and if the quarry should elude him, he feels cheated. Some- 
times he writes letters which his brother-priests think mildly 
annoying. Sometimes he receives gratifying responses, when a 
kindred soul here and there in some far-off city sends him the 
exact information he is seeking. But when his task seems to be 
fairly complete, let him entertain no false visions of fame and 
glory, for he will be lucky if now and then he finds a priest-friend 
who will deign to thumb through his masterpiece. Though he 
may inscribe on the title-page his little pathetic ‘‘non omnis 
moriar,”’ and feel that he has done a service to the parish, he will 
discover soon enough that men and women are far too preoccupied 
with the joys and sorrows of the present time to get greatly en- 
thused over his modest efforts to resurrect the past. His chief 
joy and consolation will be the satisfaction that comes with per- 
sonal effort, the fun and interest of actually playing the detective 
while his brother-priests content themselves with merely reading 
of the exploits of ‘Father Brown.” 





Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Mixed Marriage before Non-Catholic Minister and 
Non-Catholic Baptism or Education of Children 


Excommunication late sententiz reserved to the Ordinary is 
incurred by Catholics: 

(1) who contract marriage before a non-Catholic minister in 
violation of the prohibition of Canon 1063, § 1; 

(2) who marry with the explicit or implied agreement that all 
or any of the children shall be educated outside the Catholic 
Church; 

(3) who knowingly presume to offer their children to non- 
Catholic ministers for baptism; 

(4) parents or those who take their place who knowingly have 
their children educated or instructed in a non-Catholic religion. 

Persons who do what is forbidden in nn. 2-4 are in addition to 
the excommunication suspected of heresy (Canon 2319). 


Marriage before a Non-Catholic Minister of Religion 


The penalty of excommunication is pronounced against those 
Catholics who violate the precept of Canon 1063, §1. That 
Canon reads: ‘“Though the Church has granted the dispensation 
from the impediment of mixed religion, the parties are forbidden 
either before or after the Catholic wedding to approach either in 
person or by proxy a non-Catholic minister as a minister of religion 
to give or renew the matrimonial consent.”’ 

The first controversy arising here is whether the excommunica- 
tion is pronounced against a Catholic marrying a baptized non- 
Catholic before a non-Catholic minister, or whether it includes 
Catholics who thus marry an unbaptized person. Canon 1071 
rules that Canons 1060-1064 on mixed marriages must be applied 
also to marriages of Catholics to unbaptized persons. Conse- 
quently, the excommunication should apply to mixed marriages as 
well as to those of Catholics with unbaptized persons. Most 


canonists who speak of this case hold that the excommunication 
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applies to both kinds of marriage. Although Cappello (“‘De 
Censuris,” n. 369) says that, because of the few commentators 
on the Code who excuse the Catholic marrying an unbaptized 
person, he does not dare to deny the probability of this opinion, 
it seems that the weight of the other opinion for reasons in law 
and the number of authors becomes practically certain. 

Another point concerning the mixed or disparate marriages 
before a non-Catholic minister is whether a double ceremony is 
necessary (7.e., marriage before an authorized Catholic priest 
and before a non-Catholic minister) in order that the Catholic 
incur the excommunication. We had said in this Review (XXIV, 
510-511) that the law of the Code seemed to base the penalty 
on the double ceremony. Consequently, we looked for a spe- 
cific malice, apart from the communication in the religious here- 
tical worship. We thought that perhaps the implied denial of 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Church over Christian marriage 
was the reason for the excommunication. However, that view 
is hardly tenable, because the excommunication is grouped 
among the offenses against the faith and the unity of the Church. 
A thorough study of a number of decisions of the Holy Office 
since the promulgation of the Bull ‘“‘Apostolice Sedis’’ by Pope 
Pius IX, a summary of ecclesiastical censures, has convinced us 
that the active codperation at such marriage in the non-Catholic 
religious rites is the offense punished. Not all forms of active 
participation in heretical religious worship are punished, as can 
be seen from Canon 2316, unless the participation was practised 
to such an extent that it amounts to a profession of the heretical 
religion and consequently a denial of the Catholic Faith, in which 
case the guilty person would incur the excommunication of Canon 
2314 against heretics. 

Two Catholics attempting marriage before a non-Catholic 
minister of religion after the Catholic marriage or without a 
Catholic celebration of marriage most probably incur the ex- 
communication of Canon 2319, §1,n.1. Because the Code speaks 
of marriages between Catholics and non-Catholics attempting 
marriage before a non-Catholic minister when enacting the pen- 
alty of excommunication, some canonists wish to apply the rule 
of the Code in Canon 2219, §3, that penalties are not to be extended 
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from person to person nor from case to case even though there is 
the same or a graver reason to apply the penalty. However, it 
seems fairly certain that the excommunication of Canon 2319, § 1, 
n. 1, is enacted because of the forbidden participation in the re- 
ligious rites of sectarian Churches. While the Catholic Church 
forbids all active participation in the religious rites of non-Cath- 
olic denominations, it is especially opposed to Catholics giving 
recognition to any of those Churches by having their minister 
witness marriages of Catholics as a minister of religion. If this 
is the kind of offense that is punished in Canon 2319, §1, n. 1, it is 
immaterial whether Catholic and Protestant, or Catholic and 
unbaptized, or two Catholics appear before the non-Catholic 
minister. 


Excommunication Enacted by the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore against Catholics Marrying before a 
Non-Catholic Minister 

The Bull ‘‘Apostolice Sedis’’ of October 12, 1869, had de- 
creed an ipso facto excommunication specially reserved to the Ro- 
man Pontiff against apostates and heretics and against those who 
believed, received or favored them, and generally against all who 
defended them. From a decision of the Holy Office of April 4, 
1871, it appears that Catholics marrying by a Protestant minister 
were not considered to have fallen into the above censure of the 
Bull ‘‘Apostolice Sedis,” for the Holy Office answered that in 
the reconciliation of such Catholics the absolution from censures 
is to be omitted. About three years later (March 17, 1874) the 
Holy Office reversed itself, and said that the former decision 
was to be suspended until new disposition was made, and that 
for the present Catholics marrying before a non-Catholic minister 
as minister of religion are to be considered excommunicated 
(Gasparri, ‘Fontes,’ IV, n. 1029). A later decision of the same 
Holy Office upheld the excommunication. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore decreed an excom- 
munication reserved to the bishop against Catholics marrying 
before a non-Catholic minister (‘‘Acta et Decreta Conc. Balt. 
III,” n.127). That decree together with others was confirmed 
by the Holy See in the year 1884. The confirmation was given 
and published by Decree of the Propaganda on September 21, 
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1885. Evidently the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda 
was not certain that Catholics marrying before a non-Catholic 
minister incurred the excommunication of the Bull “‘Apostolice 
Sedis,’’ for otherwise there would have been no need of another 
excommunication reserved to the bishop. In fact, that excommu- 
nication reserved to the bishop could not have been enacted, 
because, when an offense is punished with a censure reserved 
to the Holy See, inferior legislators in the Church cannot 
punish the same offense with the same censure reserved to the 
superior legislators. As far back as the year 1602, the Sacred 
Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, examining into the ques- 
tion of diocesan reserved cases, said that some of these had to be 
corrected, among them sins or offenses which the Apostolic See 
had already reserved to itself (Gasparri, ‘“‘Fontes,’’ IV, n. 1615). 
It is fairly certain that the Code of Canon Law has superseded 
the law of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore on the point 
in question, so that there is only one censure of excommunication, 
that of Canon 2319, §1,n.1, reserved by the Holy See to the local 
Ordinary for Catholics attempting marriage before a non-Catholic 
minister of religion in his capacity as minister of his denomination. 
The Catholic party cannot escape the censure by saying that he 
or she merely goes to the minister for marriage (for instance, 
after marriage before the priest) to satisfy the Protestant partner, 
and does not mean to express belief in the non-Catholic denomi- 
nation but wishes merely to oblige the non-Catholic and his family. 

The outward act creates the impression that the Catholic and 
non-Catholic religions are equally good and that both parties must 
treat the two religions alike; this is a dangerous weakening on the 
part of the Catholic who, as experience proves, has to overcome 
many obstacles to the fulfillment of his or her religious obligations. 

In some countries where there is an official Church or State re- 
ligion the non-Catholic minister may be the only person author- 
ized by the State to witness marriages in a certain district, and all 
couples have to come to him for marriage in order that they may 
be legally recognized as married people. Where such conditions 
exist, the Catholic Church cannot forbid her people to marry 
before the minister because they would be prosecuted for illegal 
cohabitation. That is why the Code of Canon Law says that it 
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is forbidden to marry before a non-Catholic minister as an official 
and representative of his religious denomination, and Canon 
1063, §3, adds: “If the civil law demands it, the Church does not 
censure parties for appearing even before a non-Catholic minister 
who is acting merely as an official of the government, provided 
that their purpose is solely to comply with the civil law and to 
get civil recognition of their marriage.” Fortunately there is 
no need in the United States to marry before a Protestant minis- 
ter, for all ministers of religion, Catholic and all others, can very 
easily get from their respective State the right to solemnize mar- 
riages for the State. Even in those sections of the United States 
where there are no resident Catholic priests and where the priest 
visits the scattered districts only at rare intervals so that Catholics 
may be entitled to marry without the presence of an authorized 
priest (under the rule of Canon 1098), it will rarely be necessary 
to approach a Protestant minister as civil official, because a jus- 
tice of the peace or some other official of the State will be within 
reach of the parties (cfr. Schenk, ‘‘Mixed Religion and Disparity 
of Cult,” pp. 259-273). 


Agreement to Educate the Children outside the 
Catholic Church 


Persons who marry with the explicit or implied agreement 
that all or any of the children shall be educated outside the Cath- 
olic Church incur an ipso facto excommunication reserved to the 
Ordinary (Canon 2319, § 1, n. 2). 

Canon 1061, § 1, n. 2,demands asa necessary requirement for the 
granting of the dispensations from the impediments of mixed 
religion and disparity of cult that both parties promise the Cath- 
olic baptism and Catholic education of all the children; further- 
more, that there be moral certainty of the fulfillment of this 
promise. 

All marriages entered into with that agreement are meant in 
Canon 2319, not only mixed marriages and marriages of Catholics 
to unbaptized persons. The excommunication is therefore in- 
curred by two Catholics who marry with that agreement to raise 
some or all their children outside the Catholic Church. In 
marriages of Catholics to non-Catholics there naturally is greater 
danger of making that forbidden agreement. 
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The excommunication is not incurred unless the agreement is 
made before marriage, and that marriage based upon this agree- 
ment follows. It is possible to meet with a case in which an 
ignorant or lukewarm Catholic had made such an agreement 
with a non-Catholic partner before they interviewed the priest 
about their marriage. If then the priest finds out the agreement 
and informs them that no dispensation is granted by the Church 
unless they cancel that agreement and sincerely promise to have 
all the children baptized and instructed in the Catholic religion, 
they surely can revoke the former agreement, and if they honestly 
do so there is no question of the Catholic incurring excommunica- 
tion at the moment of marrying. This is certain from the text 
of Canon 2319, §1, n.2, which does not punish the agreement 
with excommunication but marriage under that agreement. 
If the priest meets with such a case, he should not be in a hurry to 
marry the couple, but must make sure that they have changed 
their minds before he applies for a dispensation. 

Is the excommunication applicable if the agreement to bring 
up some or all children as non-Catholics is made in reference to 
the children born to either party before the marriage? The par- 
ties or one of them may have been married before, or the couple 
that now comes to have their marriage validated in the Catholic 
Church may have been married civilly for some years. There 
is not much information to be had on this point in the various 
commentators on the Code. If there are children of a former 
marriage which should have been baptized and educated in the 
Catholic Church because both or one of the parents were Catho- 
lics, what was neglected in the past is to be done now as far as 
possible, supposing that the children are not of age but remain in 
charge of the parent. The Catholic parent is certainly forbidden 
by Canon 2319 to agree to their non-Catholic education or to 
continuance of that education. The same is to be said concerning 
children which the couple had while in civil marriage before they 
sought validation of their marriage in the Church. As to children 
from a former marriage in which both parties were non-Catholics, 
nothing certain can be said on the point whether the Catholic 
who marries a Protestant widow or widower would incur the 
excommunication if he or she were to agree with the non-Catholic 
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to have them grow up as non-Catholics. In any case where at 
the time of the Catholic marriage there are children who have 
not been raised in the Catholic Church and where the children are 
of the age of reason, they cannot be baptized in the Catholic 
Church against their will, and the Catholic party can at most 
promise that he or she will by instruction and good example 
draw them to the Catholic Faith, and request the non-Catholic 
party to assist so as to make it possible to have all the children 
brought up in the Catholic Faith. 


Catholics Having Their Children Baptized by a 
Non-Catholic Minister of Religion 

Catholics who knowingly presume to offer their children to 
non-Catholic ministers for baptism incur an excommunication 
reserved to the Ordinary in virtue of Canon 2319, §1,n.3. The 
terms, ‘“‘knowingly’’ and “presume,” indicate that the excom- 
munication is not incurred if there is any ignorance of law or fact. 
Thus, if the Catholic parent did not know that it was a non- 
Catholic minister, or if he did not know that there was a pro- 
hibition under pain of excommunication, the penalty would not 
be incurred. However, in cases that actually happen it is not so 
much a question of ignorance as of lack of determination on the 
part of the Catholic party to make the non-Catholic keep the 
promise he made to have all the children baptized and educated 
in the Catholic Church. It is in marriages between Catholics 
and non-Catholics that trouble at times arises over the Catholic 
baptism of the children. Experience proves that in the majority 
of cases the non-Catholic parent gets his way, and the children 
and eventually the Catholic parent are lost to the Church—and 
this in spite of the promise both parents made to baptize and raise 
all their children in the Catholic Church. 

The question has been raised whether others besides the Catho- 
lic parent incur the excommunication for having the children 
baptized by a non-Catholic minister. Do the sponsors or others 
who coéperated in getting Protestant baptism for these children 
incur the excommunication? Since the parents are under a spe- 
cial obligation to lead their children to the true Faith, commenta- 
tors on the Code quite generally speak of the Catholic parents 
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only as incurring the excommunication. In an answer to a 
question on this point in the preceding issue of this REVIEW we 
pointed out that some canonists call the sin of a Catholic parent 
having his child baptized in a non-Catholic religion a qualified 
offense, an offense with an additional special malice against his 
own offspring. Wherefore, they conclude that no one else co- 
operating with such a guilty parent can be guilty of the same 
offense as the parent, for the codperators do not sin against their 
own offspring. Thus, Vermeersch-Creusen (‘‘Epitome,”’ III, 
n. 518) say that parents only can commit this offense, because 
the Code says those who present their own children to a non- 
Catholic minister for baptism. 


Parents and Persons Holding the Place of Parents 
Educating Their Children or Wards in a 
Non-Catholic Religion 


Parents or those who take their place who knowingly have 
children educated or instructed in a non-Catholic religion incur 
excommunication reserved to the Ordinary (Canon 2319, §1, n. 4). 
There is some uncertainty as to the meaning of the words of the 
Code, ‘‘parentum locum tenentes.’”’ So long as the parents have 
charge over their children of minor age, nobody else can hand 
them over (tradunt) to teachers of some non-Catholic religion for 
the purpose of being taught that religion. If the parents were 
judged unfit guardians of their children by a competent court, and 
if the court appointed a legal guardian and that person is a 
Catholic and has his ward instructed in a non-Catholic religion, 
he incurs the excommunication. Some commentators of the 
Code wish to extend the phrase, ‘‘parentum locum tenentes,’’ to 
those persons who are not legally appointed to take care of the 
children in place of the parents, but who actually do take the 
parents’ place without having been appointed according to law. 
It is not certain that these persons can be said to hold the place 
of the parents, since they have no rights over nor parental duties 
towards the children. Wherefore, the parent or legal guardian 
can interfere and stop the actual custodian of the children if he 
has them instructed in a non-Catholic religion against the will of 
parent or guardian. 

As to the schools in which non-Catholic religions are taught, 
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one must distinguish between those schools of non-Catholics 
which are schools for the teaching of their religion, and those 
which are schools for secular learning. A Catholic parent who 
enrolls his children in a Protestant Sunday school, or in some 
other school where the main purpose is the teaching of the religion 
of the particular denomination, evidently sins against the law 
of Canon 2319. There are other day and boarding schools con- 
ducted by non-Catholics which have nothing to do with the teach- 
ing of their religion; like the public schools of the government, 
they are schools in which instruction in religion is optional. 
Where Catholic parents have a chance to send their children to 
Catholic grade or high schools, colleges or universities, they are 
not doing their duty towards the children when they send them 
to schools where the Catholic religion is not taught. The au- 
thorities of the Catholic Church have so frequently inculcated 
this principle, that it is useless to waste any further words in 
arguing that point. Some of the colleges and universities that 
are private institutions managed by some Protestant denomina- 
tion are more dangerous to the Catholic Faith of the young people 
than the public schools and colleges. We know that nobody is 
forced to take the course in religion, but the whole atmosphere 
is bound to be Protestant, and that is perhaps a more powerful 
influence in teaching religion than the actual instruction. 


Catholic Parents Who Try to Make Their Children 
Protestants Are Suspected of Heresy 

Persons who do what is forbidden it: Canon 2319, § 1, nn. 2-4, 
are in addition to the excommunication suspected of heresy 
(Canon 2319, § 2). 

There is no doubt that Catholics who marry with the agree- 
ment to have some or all their children educated outside the 
Church, and those who have them baptized by a non-Catholic min- 
ister and have them instructed in a non-Catholic religion, show 
thereby that they are Protestant in spirit and Catholics only 
in name. If the bishop so desires, he can proceed against them 
according to Canon 2315, and order them to stop protestantizing 
their children under threat of excommunication. 











The Principal Delves into Details 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


In the age of rapid expansion school administrators gave much 
attention to plans for new schools and additions to existing fa- 
cilities. To-day when enrollments, at least in the elemen- 
tary grades, have been stationary for a few years and are in some 
places declining, school officials direct constructive effort to more 
effective use of facilities at hand. 

In the parish school system, pressed to keep pace with increas- 
ing enrollments, the burning problem for two generations was the 
provision of funds to erect schools in every parish. To-day we 
are rapidly approaching the saturation point. In many large 
dioceses every parish financially capable of building and main- 
taining a school is now possessed of a school building that houses a 
very large percentage of the children of elementary school age 
residing in the parish. 

A vast majority of the Catholic children to-day outside Catho- 
lic schools reside in areas where the population is so scattered 
that the problem of provision of adequate school facilities is 
beyond solution. Improved roads in rural districts may make 
it possible to provide school transportation and thus gather to- 
gether a sufficient number of pupils in favored areas to make pos- 
sible the successful conduct of a parish school. The advocates of 
subsistence farming must take this factor into account when map- 
ping out a program for Catholics with agricultural inclinations. The 
back-to-the-farm movement, unless carefully planned, may disperse 
Catholic families over wide territories to the serious hazard of 
their faith. It is possible to devise a plan that will gather the 
farmers together into fairly compact groups, making a parish 
school feasible. Dr. Feinler, the Ohio mathematician and sub- 
sistence farmer, has worked out in elaborate detail a plan that 
creates no hazard to the religion of the adult Catholic or the 
Catholic child. 

The shifting of population is a factor to which school adminis- 
trators must give close attention. In nearly all large cities we 
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find commodious schools in many down-town parishes that a 
generation or two ago supplied a school population that jammed 
these fine old buildings to the doors. The pastor of that day 
planned to enlarge his school, and was held back only by the lack 
of adequate finances. He envisioned a day when a more fortunate 
successor would be able to build an addition. 

To-day the population has shifted, no addition is necessary, 
and the pastor is at his wit’s end to maintain his school with the 
meager support of the remnant of the once populous parish. In 
many cases pupils are not lacking, but they are the children of the 
poor parishioners who have remained in the fading district 
while those more fortunate have trekked to the choice residential 
sites. The children of other Rites and other nationalities, with 
parish churches but no parish school, swell the school population 
and demoralize the distribution of the burden of school support. 
We have in mind the case of one pastor whose parish census re- 
veals that children of three Rites and eleven nationalities attend 
his school—the only Catholic school in a district that has seven 
or eight parish churches. The problem is further complicated; 
children of three racial colors come to his school. Chinese Catho- 
lics are members of his parish; the parents of negro children 
have a parish church of their own. 

His pastoral zeal is all-embracing. Fortunately the sale of 
parish property gave him a fund with which to finance the school, 
thus polyglottically encumbered. He supplies all pupils with 
free textbooks and denies entrance to no schoolchild asking ad- 
mission. In many other cases, however, the property of fading 
city parishes has little market value. The pastor has a large 
building, and there are many children of poor Catholics in the 
neighborhood; but there are nofunds. This situation threatens 
to become a problem possible of solution only on a diocesan basis. 

The decline in school population in many parishes with a static 
membership is not so pronounced as to cause alarm from the 
standpoint of school administration. Pastors generally keep 
abreast of natural population trends within their parishes, and 
are not likely to embark on ill-advised expansion programs. It is 
not our purpose presently to analyse the factors responsible for 
the reported decline in the birth rate. We merely remark that it 
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is incorrect to attribute this decline to artificial birth prevention 
alone. To quote Dr. Reeves, President of Seton Hill College, 
writing in the Thirty-first Annual Report of the Parish Schools of 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh: ‘“The decrease in school population 
in the lower grades is a fact (in Pittsburgh). Influences deep in 
the social structure may account in part for that decrease. Other 
influences such as decline in immigration and post-war factors 
also have to do with population trends.” 

Why this preamble? Does it not have little to do with the de- 
tails that come under the administration of a school principal? 
The facts so far presented are essentially a part of the school 
population problem. A knowledge of this problem is not foreign 
to the province of a principal. It forms a background that re- 
flects light on his general administrative work. The school 
principal who has accurate knowledge of this problem in its 
various phases can advise with the pastor regarding possible 
school expansion, and can plan for effective continued use of the 
existing facilities. 

There are few cases to-day in the parish school system where we 
do not have utilization of one hundred per cent of the building, 
but this does not mean that there is always one hundred per cent 
utilization of the building. The principal who studies the poten- 
tial service of a school building in the light of accepted principles 
and local conditions, can employ the building to the maximum 
point of efficiency. Why continue, for instance, to regard an 
unused auditorium as a sacrosanct no-man’s-land while children 
are jammed into a room not originally intended for a classroom 
and ill-suited to that purpose? 

We had occasion recently to commend the initiative of a prin- 
cipal who took over an auditorium as a classroom for 80 first- 
grade children, previously crowded into a room of standard size. 
You may say, and say rightly, that 80 pupils is an overload for 
any teacher; but the prudent principal knows that progress is 
made step by step. Another principal presented possibly a 
better piece of school administration by assigning a small room, 
previously reserved for rare physical examinations, to a retarded 
portion of an overcrowded second grade. The principal’s office, 
of equal size, was used for the visits of physician or nurse. 
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In yet another instance a Sister principal fitted up a surplus 
classroom as a lunch room, and produced something approxi- 
mating a home dining-room atmosphere to take the place of a 
dark, dingy, dismal basement cubicle, begrimed with furnace dust. 
Her knowledge of population trends gave assurance that this 
classroom would not be needed for its original purpose, and she 
gave it somewhat the appearance of a permanent dining room. 
The larger girls of the group took great pride in their dining room; 
they washed the few dishes, scoured the meager supply of knives 
and forks, swept the floor daily, even washed the windows at 
more frequent intervals than janitorial diligence dictated, and 
hung curtains of their own making on the lower sashes to shield 
the eyes of diners from the motley sights of a congested city area. 
They could not afford expensive pictures, but they garnered the 
best of the art work of the school for wall decoration. This proj- 
ect trained the esthetic sense and appreciation of the partici- 
pants, and was not without its practical values for future home- 
makers. Perhaps the Sister principal should have called this 
dining room ‘““The Home Economics Laboratory.” 

A room of the kind just described affords a place suitable for 
the distribution of milk, when and where that is considered essen- 
tial to the health of school children. This distribution of milk, 
once or twice a day, was very common just a few years ago. 
To-day it seems to be falling fortunately into desuetude, because 
relief funds have declined or are better directed by social service 
agencies. These cycles are inevitable, and we doubt not that the 
distribution of milk as a panacea for nutritional ills will be back 
with us again within a few years. We concede that the school in 
many cases must provide a lunch room for pupils that come from 
a great distance; this lunch room should then be used for all feed- 
ing deemed necessary in the school by whatsoever authority. 

We are not of the opinion that the school can take over the 
problem of providing proper diet for school children. The solu- 
tion of this problem belongs in the home. There are a number of 
factors contributing to the health and the safety of pupils that 
come properly within the purview of a school principal. The 
Sister principal may find it necessary to report from time to time 
that the diligence of the janitor has slackened, that as a result the 
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toilets are in an unsanitary condition, the heating system has 
become defective and the available storage space of the building 
is cluttered up with improperly stored equipment. She will not 
hesitate to take action in matters of this kind because of their 
close relation with the health and safety of her charges. 

Many types of drinking fountains are of a construction that 
does not readily withstand the hard usage commonly given them 
by school children. In a defective condition they become posi- 
tively unsanitary; children must place their lips against the aper- 
ture in getting a drink. The danger in this practice is evident. 
The principal will insist that the condition be corrected. Drink- 
ing fountains should be accessible with economy of time and 
effort. Frequently a school architect, when left to himself, will 
install equipment that makes the building of a platform for small 
children necessary. When children are led to the drinking 
fountains during intermissions, supervision is sometimes necessary 
to prevent rowdiness that may result in painful accidents. There 
are youngsters who can, with a mixture of ingenuity and malice, 
introduce foreign objects into a water faucet in such a way as to 
cause the water to run continuously. Proper supervision may 
remove all chance for this malicious tinkering. With proper 
water pressure one bubbling fountain should be sufficient to pro- 
vide water for every 75 children. There are old buildings in 
which the modern fountains cannot be installed successfully. In 
cases of this kind the principal will take whatever measures are 
necessary to furnish a proper amount of drinking water in a sani- 
tary manner. The common cup beside a bucket or a faucet is an 
abomination. 

The lavatory facilities of many schools are inadequate. The 
principal will acquaint herself with the accepted standards for 
equipment of this kind, and will gently insist that one wash bowl 
with hot and cold water be eventually provided for every 50 
pupils. This ratio is high for elementary schools not equipped for 
the teaching of domestic science and manual training. The 
absence of a gymnasium likewise affects the ratio. Every toilet 
room should have wash bowls in sufficient number, and the prin- 
cipal will see that adequate soap and towel arrangements are pro- 
vided. A properly equipped teachers’ room or physical examina- 
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tion room will have a wash bowl. The parish principal commonly 
has little to do with the supervision of lavatory facilities in the 
boiler rooms or the janitor’s quarters. 

We have already noted the principal’s responsibility for the 
sanitary condition of the toilet facilities. If the janitor is remiss 
in his work, the pastor may never discover the lapse unless it is 
reported to him by the principal. A good school architect will 
provide these facilities in proper number and in proper location. 
If experience demonstrates that the architect has bungled and 
that the toilet facilities are inadequate, it is the principal’s duty 
to acquaint the pastor with desirable standards: one seat for each 
25 boys, one urinal for each 15 boys, and one seat for each 15 
girls. It goes without saying that cleanliness, ventilation and 
appropriate lighting are factors in the sanitary condition of toi- 
lets. We have heard a principal complain that the electric bulbs 
in the toilet rooms were looked upon as merely an auxiliary supply 
on which all the teachers of the school drew as needed. Frequently 
the room was left without a single bulb. There are two ways 
to solve this difficulty: introduce adequate machinery of distribu- 
tion that will give every teacher the bulbs needed, or use in the 
toilet rooms the lock-type of socket such as is used in public 
parking grounds. 

In providing for the proper safety of pupils, the principal must 
see that the fire alarm system is in good condition and really 
works. It should be frequently tested. If there is no fire alarm 
system, a special bell of a loud shrill type should be used to sound 
fire alarms. State laws commonly require that fire drills be con- 
ducted once a month or oftener. No principal worthy of the name 
will fail to carry out a regulation of proper authority in a matter 
of this kind. When children are warned beforehand to expect a 
fire alarm, the value of the procedure is lost. Every fire drill 
should be conducted under circumstances that give the pupil 
no indication that this is only a routine drill. Precision and rea- 
sonable celerity of movement will prepare the children properly to 
meet the emergency of a fire and avoid the danger of panic. One 
life saved is worth eternal vigilance. 

The Sister principal can be of invaluable assistance to the pastor 
by presenting him yearly with a report of needed repairs. “A 
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stitch in time saves nine,” can be quoted here if this statement 
needs the support of a proverb. The pastor may not of himself 
advert to the fact that the interior of the school needs painting; 
this is a detail that makes daily appeal to the teachers and the 
principal using the building. The paint used in a necessary 
paint job is never a bad investment. At times the repairs or 
alterations most sorely needed have to do with the playground. 
The proper surfacing of the usually limited amount of playground 
space will effectively lessen the amount of mud trailed into the 
school on the shoes of children, and lessen the work of the janitor 
in the cleaning of the school. It is not a bad practice to enlist the 
coéperation of the pupils in beautifying, landscaping, and keeping 
the school grounds in good shape. Actual experiment has shown 
that this esthetic training makes at once for a decline in the 
breakage of window glass and other defacement of property. It 
is easy to run to excess in the matter of landscaping. Sometimes 
the children are landscaped out of their playground. 

We cannot go further into detail in stating the repair items 
that come under the supervision of the principal. Their name is 
legion. The prudent principal will know how many or how few 
of the repair items to present to the pastor’s attention at a given 
time, and will present them in the order of their importance. 
The pastor may deem it wise in planning yearly repairs to call not 
only the principal but also the teachers and the janitor into con- 
sultation. Frequently the janitor is a mechanical genius who can 
install heating and plumbing equipment expertly. Just a few 
days ago we heard a pastor boast that excellent servicing on the 
part of his janitor kept his stokers for church and school in ex- 
cellent condition. 

A long-range plan of school alteration will prevent inconsist- 
ency of demand on the part of principals, who are so frequently 
changed in the parish school system. We have much sympathy 
for the harassed pastor who, on the advice of his principals, had 
twiced moved a wash bowl in the principal’s office, but balked at 
a third move suggested by his third principal in three successive 


years. 
Reavis does not hesitate to say that the good appearance and 
the cleanliness of the school constitute one of the principal’s 
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largest responsibilities. The janitor may take equal pride in the 
care and neatness of buildings and grounds. The pastor will 
formulate the regulations for cleaning. Specific regulations in the 
matters of sweeping, dusting and scrubbing, washing windows and 
desks, cleaning mats and rugs, promote good order and obviate 
misunderstandings. If the principal finds the janitor remiss, 
she may ask the pastor to check his work with the score card 
devised by Engelhardt, Reeves and Womrath for rating jani- 
torial-engineering service. This score card establishes definite 
standards for the following items under the general head of clean- 
ing: daily cleaning of floors, dusting, scrubbing, and mopping, 
oiling of floors, washing glass, toilet-cleaning, blackboard-clean- 
ing, eraser-cleaning, and special cleaning. It is a large order. 
This ideal concept of janitorial service rules out the volunteer 
help of teacher and pupils. 

No hard and fast rule can stand in the way of the removal of 
unsightly defacements, in or around the school building, imme- 
diately after discovery. Stern measures must curb the corrupt 
imagination that indulges in obscene writing and picture-drawing. 
The principal and the teacher will bend every effort to guard 
innocent minds from any possible taint. It is easy to see that 
vigilance in this matter contributes to the character-building 
function of the school. There is no exaggeration in saying that 
the meticulous attention of the principal to the physical details 
of school administration give tone to the school and power to its 
work. 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


Divine Motherhood 


Mary’s Divine Motherhood is the key to all her supernatural great- 
ness. For this was she predestined from eternity. Although Our Blessed 
Lady’s life is like a lofty mountain chain on which there stands out 
many an individual peak, it was in the silent midnight hour of the In- 
carnation that Mary’s career in this world reached its climax. Her 
maternity is her title to everlasting honor, and it is because of that 
unique privilege that, according to her own prophecy, every successive 
generation of mortals calls her blessed. Divine Motherhood is essen- 
tially the work of the Holy Ghost, and hence a work of unutterable sanc- 
tity, proceeding as it does from the uncreated, substantial Sanctity of 
God and terminating in a work of inconceivable holiness. But, like all 
God’s gifts to His creatures, even this supreme dignity was not forced 
upon Mary. It was to be subject to her free, conscious, personal consent 
and coéperation. Mary’s words to the Eternal Father’s representative, 
“Fiat mihi secundum verbum tuum!’ are the most amazing words ever 
uttered by merely human lips and the outward manifestation of the most 
stupendous faith, trust and self-surrender to the Divine Will ever 
reached by any mere son or daughter of Adam. 

The Fathers never weary of commenting on the parallel between Eve 
and Mary. Eve’s assent to the tempter’s suggestion brought death into 
the world; Mary’s consent brought the living God into our world and 
caused Him to begin a new existence within her womb. Mary’s consent 
was a condition—freely submitted to by her—of the Incarnation. When 
she gave this assent, Our Lady knew its import, even though the full 
implications and glories of the mystery became only gradually clear to 
her, for St. Luke (who in his first two chapters is Mary’s secretary, 
and records what he heard from her lips) tells us more than once that 
even her glorious mind was, if not puzzled, then at least surprised, and 
her wonderment, like her knowledge, must have gone on growing even 
after the first great surprises (Luke, ii. 19, 33, 50). 

In the Revue Thomiste, January-February, Fr. M. J. Nicolas, O.P., 
examines the question of the part or codperation of Our Lady’s 
soul and will in the mystery wrought in her flesh. In other words, the 
writer tries to show the essential connection between Mary’s consent 
and the fact of her motherhood. To be completely Mother of God, she 
must be so not only in her body but in her soul also. The author speaks 
of the réle of the will in ordinary human generation, which is the parents’ 
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desire to perpetuate themselves and which is an essential and indeed an 
instinctive ingredient of human parenthood. It was right that Our 
Lady should consciously and deliberately give her assent to her unique 
motherhood. ‘The instinct which is at work in natural conception and 
which makes it a vital act is replaced in Mary by the supernatural sub- 
mission of her will to God’s will. ... The Holy Ghost wishes her to be 
a mother in the full meaning of the word, that is, with the whole of her 
personality.... But her soul cannot take its proper part in that which 
is wrought in her flesh except by an act terminating in God.... Mary’s 
fiat is part of her motherhood and the spiritual accompaniment of a 
human generation which terminates in God and has no other connatural 
light but the light of grace”’ (p. 81). 

Mary’s motherhood is an abiding state. It is not merely the most 
glorious episode in her existence, but, like ordinary human motherhood, 
it establishes an abiding relationship between her and her Son. Mary’s 
motherhood differs from any other, because ‘‘here there was question not 
of starting the limited existence of a finite personality but of introducing 
into an infinite Divine Personality a nature which together with exist- 
ence was to find in it all grace” (p. 91). Hence, here the link between 
Son and Mother is something independent of time. The Son of God is 
man for ever; so is Mary a Mother for ever in the exalted and unique 
fashion described above. As long as the reign of Christ, whose glory 
it is to be the God-Man (a glory bestowed on Him when Mary became 
His Mother), shall last, so long shall the Virgin Mother also be Queen, 
for she is linked to Him not only by that which precisely makes Him 
her Son, but by that also which constitutes His universal influence, 
namely, the fullness of grace. 


Parental Rights and Responsibility 


The German Jesuit Review, Stimmen der Zeit, has an informing paper 
on the fight for the rights of parents as conceived by the Catholic 
Church and for parental responsibility. It is sometimes asserted that 
this conception is in some way the result of the rationalistic thought of 
the eighteenth century, and that it is only a cloak for the absolutism of 
the Church. Now, at the time when Christianity first spread over the 
civilized world, it found the Roman patria potesias in possession. This 
power implied even the right of life and death, and, though checks were 
introduced with a view to its mitigation, that authority was such that 
the child remained the property of its father. This view is, of course, in 
sharpest opposition to the Christian principle according to which a child, 
though it owes its existence to its parents, has also rights, because even a 
helpless babe is a human personality and as such has a native independ- 
ence. Because it is at first helpless, the child depends for a time on its 
parents, but it is the property of God alone. On the other hand, be- 
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cause its parents begot it, they are under a natural obligation to see to 
its physical and mental welfare. In the last resort God gives the soul 
—God gives life; hence, the child is His and stands in close relationship 
of submission, worship and service to Him. The supreme duty of par- 
ents is so to train the child as to enable it to carry out the duties en- 
tailed by this relationship. Thus, the parents have duties—and rights 
—not only in view of the child’s existence in this temporal world, but in 
view also of its supernatural and eternal destiny. 

The great problem was and always is how to combine parental rights 
with the child’s essential liberty. This question became particularly 
acute from the early Middle Ages onwards as regards the choice of a 
vocation. It was natural that Christian parents should wish to see one 
of their children embracing the most perfect life—that of a priest or the 
monastic life. In the East parents were wont to offer their children to 
religion in their tender years, but when they reached maturity they 
were free to decide whether or no they would return to a secular life. 
In the West the same idea prevailed up to the sixth century. St. 
Benedict, the last of the great Romans, had a strongly developed sense 
of the potestas patria. Hence, he allowed parents to offer children of 
tender years to the monastery, and he took stern measures to prevent 
their ever returning to the world on their attaining the years of maturity. 
This was a conception of the religious profession profoundly at variance 
with that of subsequent centuries. It did away with the very essence 
of religious profession as we conceive it, namely, as a free choice of a 
state of life. It is certain that, though in theory or in very special 
circumstances and conditions, such a policy may have been harmless, it 
was bound in the long run to lead to exceedingly grave complications. 
There can be no doubt that many monastic scandals are directly trace- 
able to a system which tied down a considerable number of men to a 
life which was not of their own choosing. It was these drawbacks and 
real evils that led to the condemnation of the system in the twelfth 
century. 

The question of parental rights, or those of masters over their serv- 
ants, became once more acute about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. The occasion was the presence within the Christian com- 
munity of heretical, Jewish or Mohammedan minorities. It was an 
understood thing that adults could not be forcibly baptized—but what 
about their children? Since by divine command Baptism is the con- 
dition of salvation, have non-Christian parents a right to prevent their 
children from being baptized? Should not these, on the contrary, be 
forcibly christened? St. Thomas’s solution is admirable: The parents’ 
right is a natural one, and as such it is from God; the command of 
Baptism is a positive divine precept and one concerning exclusively 
the supernatural order. In this conflict of orders Our Lord would 
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certainly have made it quite clear, had He wished the supernatural 
command to abolish the natural right. Since He did not do so, we 
have no right to interfere with the natural rights of parents. 

Duns Scotus is of a contrary opinion. According to him, the super- 
natural supersedes the natural; hence, he even admits that a prince 
may have adults forcibly baptized, and he meets objections with the 
explanation that after two or three generations those who at first were 
Christians only in outward appearance would be so by conviction. In 
this connection it is, of course, necessary to distinguish between the 
offspring of baptized parents and unbaptized ones. The latter are not 
actually subjects of the Church, and the State has no right to coerce 
them either; but the former can be compelled, at least absolutely 
speaking, to procure for their children the supernatural life, since they 
themselves, in virtue of their own Baptism, have been definitely raised 
to the supernatural order. On February 28, 1747, Benedict XIV pro- 
nounced in favor of the Thomistic opinion. The parents’ right is a 
natural one, but it is ordained towards the real and eternal good of the 
child. The child is never viewed in isolation, but as a unit in a divinely 
established economy which includes duties not only to God but to 
society and to the State. It is a sacred right and a strict obligation of 
parents to educate their children so that they may fit into that order, 
and no secular or civilian power can ever be justified in attempting to 
encroach on such elementary rights. 


Brevities 


Civilta Cattolica of February 6 brings a first instalment of a fascinating 
account of modern Persia, or rather Iran. The Jesuit traveller writes 
both lucidly and picturesquely of a country which is in process of re- 
generation on very different lines from those adopted by Japan or 
Turkey. Here there is an effort at recapturing the spirit of an ancient 
civilization, combined with the adoption of some of the best elements of 
modern western civilization. The issue of February 20 concludes this 
informative account. 

Schénere Zukunft of February 14 gives some statistics of unemploy- 
ment among University graduates in various countries. Thus, in 
Germany, in 1932, the number of such unemployed was estimated at 
between 40,000 and 50,000. In Frarice the following figures will suffice 
as an index: out of 1395 applicants, 126 university graduates were 
lucky enough to secure some post or other at the Banque de France. 
In Austria, a poor country to be sure, every year several thousand young 
men leave the University with little or no prospect before them. Thus 
is created a standing army of discontents, open to every kind of sub- 
versive propaganda and constituting a constant danger to the State. 

Verbum Domini is a delightful Biblical Review of a more practical 
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kind than its more stately—and technical—colleague, Biblica. The 
January number has excellent short commentaries on points of exegesis. 
I will only draw attention to a brief discussion on the Centurion’s 
words: ‘Et ego homo sum sub potestate constitutus” (Matt., viii. 9; 
Luke, vii. 8), where the xa? of the original Greek is shown to have the 
meaning of although, so that the reading is: etsi ego homo sum, etc., 
that is: “I, even though I am but a man, have men under me, and 
they do whatever I tell them; how much more then will You, who are 
more than man, have power to bid disease leave my servant!’ That 
is why Our Lord wondered at the faith of this non-Jewish officer. 

Civilta Cattolica of February 20 has a harrowing account of religious 
conditions in Mexico, which the writer of the article describes as worse 
than ever. Some of the details seem almost incredible. There is no 
need to summarize the article, since its information is drawn from 
American sources, such as America, Mexico, and Fr. Parsons’ ‘‘Mexican 
Martyrdom,”’ etc. 

Revue Liturgique et Monastique has two excellent devotional articles, 
one of them being a study of the sacrifice which Abraham was prepared 
to make of his son Isaac. The short paper is a splendid object lesson; 
it points to the rich seams of thought and doctrine that the Scriptures 
reveal to those who make a sincere effort to delve beneath the surface. 























Answers to Questions* 


Obligation of Heir to Fulfill Private Vow of Deceased 


Question: Peter, the only child of his father, has been made heir to 
his estate, which at one time was of considerable value but has now 
shrunk to very little because of many investments having lost their 
value. The son knows that his father had intended to make a donation 
to his parish church. In fact, his father had told him that he had 
made a vow to give $2000 towards the building fund of a parish school 
for which his pastor had been collecting for many years. He had said 
that some day he would give the pastor a pleasant surprise. The father 
died after a few days’ illness and never actually gave the money to the 
pastor. The son asks the confessor whether he is bound to give that 
sum of money to the parish, for the estate at the final accounting was 
not of great value, and after the payment of the legacies bequeathed in 
the will, little remained over and above. Is the son bound by the vow 
of his father? CONFESSARIUS. 

Answer: The father has made a vow to give a specified sum to 
the parish church. From the facts as stated above, the promise 
has not been made known to the pastor except in a general way, 
so that there can be no question of a right of the parish through 
acceptance of a promise. The only right that the parish has is 
based on the vow that the father made to God, and which he did 
not manifest to others except his son. The father, therefore, had 
no obligation of justice towards that parish in reference to the 
donation, but only an obligation towards God from the promise 
made, an obligation of the virtue of religion. 

Canon 1310 rules that a vow which one makes does not in itself 
bind anyone other than the one who made it. Ordinarily one 
promises personal actions, and the promise ceases with the per- 
son’s death, impossibility of fulfillment, etc. But if one makes a 
vow concerning some of one’s goods and property, the obligation 
of the vow attaches to the goods vowed. If then those goods pass 
to others at the death of the one who made the vow, but who died 
before he devoted the goods to the purpose for which he vowed 
them, the Code in Canon 1310 prescribes that the heir must 
assume the obligation of the vow concerning the things vowed. 


* During Fr. Woywod’s three months’ absence in Europe, kindly address com- 
munications to him % THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL Review, 53 Park Place, 
New York City. 
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The son as the only heir is bound by the vow of his father 
concerning goods or property, but he is bound only in so far as 
his father was. Evidently his obligation cannot be greater than 
that which his father contracted towards God concerning his 
goods. This consideration is important in the case, because 
Canon 1311 states that a vow ceases by substantial change of the 
matter promised, that is to say, if the object of the vow (the 
personal acts or goods promised) through change of circumstances 
becomes practically impossible or so difficult that one would not 
have made the promise had one foreseen the contingencies. 
Wherefore, if the estate of the father has dwindled down to so 
little that a promise of $2000 to the parish church is out of all 
proportion to what is left to the son after the obligations of the 
estate have been met, the vow has ceased to exist. Canonists 
and moralists who write about countries where the children are 
necessary heirs to a certain specified portion of a deceased parent’s 
estate say that the son need not part with a portion of his legal 
share to comply with the vow of the father. In the United 
States the children are legal heirs when the father dies without 
having made a will, but when he makes a will he can practically 
speaking give them what he wants, except that the omission of 
the name of any one of his children in the last will may cause the 
setting aside of the will under the doctrine of the pretermitted 
child. In the United States it is difficult to say what portion of 
the deceased father’s goods would correspond to the legal portion 
in countries where this is specified by law. 

If the confessor in the present case doubts whether the facts 
justify the assumption that the obligation of the vow has ceased, 
has he authority to dispense from the obligation or to allow the 
son to make a smaller donation to the church, reducing the 
amount to one-half or whatever portion seems fair considering 
the amount of the estate that has come to the son? Without 
special faculties the confessor has no authority to dispense from 
or change any vow, but by the formula of faculties granted in 
many dioceses the confessors are given authority to dispense from 
private vows with the exception of those reserved to the Holy See 
(viz., the vow of perfect and perpetual chastity and the vow to 
enter a religious organization of solemn vows, and these are re- 
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served to the Holy See only when they have been made un- 
conditionally and after the completion of the eighteenth year of 
age). The vow in our case can be dispensed by a priest hav- 
ing the faculty to dispense from private vows. 

Before one has made known to the person in whose favor one 
made a vow what one has promised God to give him or do for 
him, it cannot be said that such third person has obtained any 
right to the things one promised by vow. It is altogether differ- 
ent after third persons have been informed and have accepted 
what was promised in their favor by the vow. For Canon 1313 
states that those who have authority to free from non-reserved 
vows can dispense provided the dispensation does not violate 
acquired rights of a third party. In our case there is no question 
of acquired rights of a third party, the parish. Moreover, if a 
substantial change in the financial condition of the father had 
happened before his death, the vow ceased even if he had pre- 
viously made it known to the pastor and the latter had accepted 
it in the name of the church, as can be deduced from Canon 1311 
on the cessation of vows. 


Profession of First Vows Outside the Novitiate.—Anticipation 
of Perpetual Vows before the Expiration of Three Years of 
Temporary Vows 


Question: Is it necessary for the validity of the first profession after 
the novitiate that the profession be made in the house of novitiate? 
If a novice on the day arranged for the profession is confined to a 
hospital, could the Superior or his delegate profess him there? 

Concerning the final vows, is it essential to the profession that the 
three years of temporary vows have expired, or may they be anticipated 
by a few days? 

RELIGIOSUS.: 


Answer: In Canon 572, §1, which enumerates the various 
requirements for the validity of the temporary and the perpetual 
profession of vows, it is not stated that the first profession after 
the novitiate must take place in the house of novitiate. In 
Canon 574, § 1, it is stated that in all religious organizations that 
have perpetual vows the first profession of temporary vows for 
at least three years must be made in the house of novitiate. No 
penalty of invalidity is added. A good many commentators on 
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the Code are of the opinion that the profession at the end of the 
one or two years of probation must under pain of invalidity be 
made in the novitiate house. There is some reason for that 
opinion, because Canon 572, § 2, speaking of the requirements for 
the perpetual vows, says that, in order that they may be valid, 
the simple temporary profession according to the norm of Canon 
574 must have preceded. Indirectly it would seem to make the 
law of Canon 574 a law to be observed under pain of invalidity 
of the profession. It is Canon 574 which says that the first 
profession must be made im ipsa novitiatus domo. Nevertheless, 
there are reliable canonists, among them Vermeersch, De Meeter, 
Chelodi, Blat, Matthzus a Coronata, who hold that it is very 
doubtful that it is necessary for validity to make the profession 
in the place of the novitiate; and since it is doubtful, the nullity 
of the profession outside the novitiate cannot, according to 
Canon 15, be urged (cfr. Schaefer, ‘‘De Religiosis,” n. 268). 

In reference to the point discussed it is of interest to note that 
the Constitutions of the Pallottines, revised and approved by the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious on March 2, 1922, explicitly 
say in n. 73, that the first profession is to be made in the house 
of novitiate unless the novice stays elsewhere (nisz novicius alibi 
degat), which seems to indicate that the Sacred Congregation 
does not consider the place of profession as essential to the validity 
(cfr. Quartalschrift, 1930, p. 602). 

Concerning the time for the perpetual vows, Canon 574 re- 
quires as a minimum the space of three years’ temporary vows, 
and a longer period if the one to make perpetual vows is not yet 
twenty-one years of age when the three years of temporary vows 
have expired. The day for the final or perpetual vows is the 
anniversary day of the first profession, so that one who made the 
first profession after the novitiate on July 12, should make the 
perpetual profession on July 12 three years later. There can be 
no anticipation even by a day without rendering the profession 
invalid. 

Has a Pastor Authority to Forbid a Marriage Which He 
Foresees Will Be Unhappy? 


Question: When a pastor who knows the character and the circum- 
stances of life of the parties who intend to get married is approached 
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by them with the request to witness their marriage, has he the right to 
refuse solemnizing the marriage because he has good reasons to judge 
that it will be an unhappy union? 


PASTOR. 


Answer: Under the former Canon Law there were canonists 
(among them Wernz) who taught that the pastor could and in 
some cases should stop his parishioners from getting married 
when there was well-founded fear that the marriage would be 
unhappy. However, his prohibition could be made for a short 
time only—long enough to report the matter to his Ordinary who 
alone in the diocese has authority to decide, in person or through 
his delegate, what is to be done in matters pertaining to the 
external forum. Many other canonists who wrote before the 
Code of Canon Law was promulgated denied that the pastor had 
the right to refuse to witness marriages, even though he were 
convinced that the union would be unhappy. The reason is that 
pastors never had jurisdiction in the external forum of the Church, 
and the prohibition to marry when parties are not hindered from 
marriage by a Canon Law impediment comes under such juris- 
diction. 

The Code of Canon Law does not give pastors the right to stop 
persons from marriage if no impediment of the general law of the 
Church forbids their marriage. As to the Ordinary, Canon 1039, 
§1, rules: ““The local Ordinaries may in individual cases forbid 
anyone actually staying in their diocese, and their subjects also 
while they are outside the diocese, to marry if there is a just 
reason, but only temporarily for the duration of such reason.” 
However, since ordinarily the bishop would not know or hear of 
the difficulties concerning a certain marriage, it is proper that 
the pastor consult his Ordinary and abide by his decision. In 
this manner he does not assume authority to forbid the marriage, 
but submits to his Superior the judgment on difficulties that 
arise in his pastoral office. 


Scrupulous Penitents 


Question: Every priest who has been engaged in the care of souls 
for some time has met with scrupulous penitents who seem so utterly 
unreasonable that they exhaust the patience of the confessor. I have 
met with this kind of person, and wonder whether it is to any purpose 
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bothering with them. Is there any way to help them, and what is the 


best way? 
SACERDOs. 


Answer: It is estimated that 70% of all scrupulous persons 
get that mental condition through heredity. They are, there- 
fore, ailing human beings, suffering from mental anguish which is 
harder to bear than many a bodily ailment. They suffer all the 
more because few if any of the people with whom they come in 
contact understand their sufferings or have any sympathy for 
them, but frequently hold them up to ridicule and avoid their 
company. No wonder that at times these unfortunate persons 
get extremely despondent and nourish suicidal ideas. If they 
get neither understanding sympathy nor patient assistance from 
the confessor, they are indeed abandoned souls. The priest who 
takes his vocation seriously knows that he is called by Christ to 
take a special interest in those persons who are suffering mentally 
or physically. To him those persons should be dearer than others 
who are well and happy. 

Our correspondent inquires about the best way to help persons 
tortured by scruples. There is no one way, just as there is no 
one remedy for all bodily ailments. Every scrupulous person 
offers a problem of his own. What helps one does not help 
another, or may even increase his fear and uncertainty about 
being in the state of mortal sin and his dread of being lost eter- 
nally. Others see mortal sin in every fault and failure, and have 
no correct judgment at all concerning the difference between the 
ordinary sins and faults and the serious transgressions of the law 
of God that break the bond of love between the human soul and 
God. While there is no one way to help all scrupulous persons, 
certain things will help to lessen the sufferings of those persons 
and perhaps free them entirely from their unreasonable anxiety. 
If a confessor shows love and sympathy for these persons and 
thereby wins their confidence in him, he may be successful in 
arousing in their souls more confidence in the goodness and mercy 
of God. Once scrupulous persons have acquired confidence in 
the confessor, he will be able to get them to submit their own 
unsteady and unreliable judgment to his judgment, and begin to 
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feel at rest because of the assurance he gives them that they are 


at peace with God. 


Organ Chimes Forbidden 


In the March issue it was incorrectly stated that the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites had issued no Decree in reference to organ 
chimes. We wish to thank several readers who have called our 
attention to the Decree of May 18, 1917 (n. 4344), which for- 
bids the use of “campane tubolari” (obviously organ chimes) 
during liturgical services. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Roman Documents 


Radio Address of His Holiness to the Manila 
Eucharistic Congress 


The Acta Apostolice Sedis of February 20, 1937 (XIX, 17), 
contains the Radio Address which His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, 
delivered on the occasion of the closing ceremonies of the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress at Manila on February 7, 1937. 


Decisions Regarding the Votive Mass of Christ the 
Eternal High Priest 


By Decree of March 11, 1936, the Sacred Congregation allowed 
the celebration of one Votive Mass of Christ the Eternal High 
Priest on the first Thursday (or by episcopal permission on the 
first Saturday) of each month for the sanctification of the clergy 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 240; cfr. HomILetTic AND PASTORAL 
REvIEw, September, 1936, p. 1313). The following dubia were 
submitted to the Sacred Congregation in connection with this 
Decree: (1) Are the Gloria and Credo to be recited in the Votive 
Mass? (2) When the Votive Mass is impeded by a higher feast 
(that is, a double of the first or second class), may the commemo- 
ration of the Votive Mass be inserted sub unica conclusione with 
the first oration of the feast? (3) What vestments are to be worn 
at the Votive Mass? The Sacred Congregation has answered as 
follows: (1) In the affirmative, ex gratia. (2) In the affirmative, 
provided a feast of Our Lord Jesus Christ or its Octave does not 
occur. (3) White vestments (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIX, 35). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been appointed Domestic Prelates of His 
Holiness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Floyd L. Begin, George N. 
Habig, Michael Leahy, Bartholomew J. Ponikvar (Diocese of 
Cleveland), Henry Joseph Noon, Edward Joseph Carr, Peter L. 
D. Robert, Antonio P. Vieira, Patrick E. McGee, John de Fontes 
Ferraz (Diocese of Fall River). The following Monsignori have 
been appointed Privy Chamberlains of His Holiness: Wendelin 
J. Nold, Patrick J. O’Beirne (Diocese of Dallas), and Jeremiah F. 


Minihan (Archdiocese of Boston). 
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Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for SHundaps and Feasts 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 
The Need of Revealed Religion 
By JAMES RyAN HucGuHEs, M.M., D.D. 


“The God of all grace has called us unto His eternal glory in Christ 
Jesus’ (I Peter, v. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Revelation meets a need. 

(2) Gratitude for revelation 
(3) Knowledge of salvation in Christ Jesus. 
(4) Difficulty of appreciating need of revelation. 
(5) Unconscious indebtedness to revelation. 
(6) Unnoticed influence of Christian thought. 
(7) False claim of independence. 
(8) Realization of dependence betokens need. 
(9) Inadequacy of the religion of nature. 

(10) Reason not to be underestimated. 

(11) Agnostics and Rationalists. 

(12) The treasures of wisdom and knowledge in Christ. 


God has actually called us to share in His lasting life of glory. That 
call has come to us in the person of Christ Jesus. Without the teaching 
of Christ, we never could have known about God’s merciful designs upon 
us. ‘The people that walked in darkness, have seen a great light: to 
them that dwelt in the region of the shadow of death, light is risen’ 
(Is., ix. 2). Or in Christ’s own words: ‘I am the light of the world: 
he that followeth Me, walketh not in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life’ (John, viii. 12). To reach our glorious destiny, we needed the 
light of Christ, and our need in this respect was absolute. Furthermore, 
without Christ’s teaching we might not even have known the one, true 
God. Such knowledge of God’s existence is naturally accessible to the 
human mind. Yet, how many great minds have failed to recognize 
their Creator, and hence to give Him that worship which is His due! 
So, in His mercy, God has taught us about Himself, lest we perish for 
want of knowing Him. The revelation of God and of His designs for 
us is a great boon. Its greatness is proportioned to our need, and even 
exceeds that need, in accordance with the boundless bounty of Our Lord 
and Saviour. 
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Gratitude for Revelation 


By revelation we know that we have been called to see God in His 
glory, to see Him face to face, as He is. That blessed vision of God in 
heaven will be a pure gift of God, wholly beyond any and all the pre- 
tensions of our nature. Our knowledge of such a supernatural destiny 
could never come to us from our natural thinking powers. It is that 
‘wisdom of God in a mystery”’ of which St. Paul spoke (I Cor., ii. 7-10), 
“a wisdom which is hidden, which God ordained before the world unto 
our glory, which none of the princes of this world knew. ... But asitis 
written: that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man, what things God hath prepared for them that 
love Him. But to us God hath revealed them by His Spirit.’”’ We are 
prone to take things for granted, and hence to be lacking in that sense 
of gratitude which most befits us in the presence of the God of all grace. 
Only by acquiring a consciousness of our need of revelation can we 
learn to appreciate how much we are indebted to God for the Gospel. 
He has manifested to us the secret counsels of His heart. He has dealt 
with us as with friends, not as with servants, for the servant knows not 
what his master does, while there are no such reticences between friends. 
We must take account of this intimate acquaintance with God, granted 
to us through His self-revelation, that we may render Him thanks. 
Knowledge of Him, and of the salvation He has prepared for us in 
Christ Jesus, is our greatest need. 


Knowledge of Salvation in Christ Jesus 


St. Paul assures us that “God our Saviour will have all men to be 
saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth; for there is one God, 
and one Mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave 
Himself a redemption for all, a testimony in due times’’ (I Tim., ii. 4-6). 
We could not be saved, unless we came to the knowledge of the truth. 
To be saved, the first requisite is to know that there is one God, and one 
Mediator through whom man is to be reconciled with God, namely, 
Christ who has redeemed us and made known that redemption in God’s 
own time. ‘God, who created us without us, will not save us without 
our coéperation,” as St. Augustine teaches. That codperation must 
be first of our mind, through knowledge of the truth. Our prime need, 
if we are to work with God, is to learn what God has planned for us, the 
ways He has laid out that we should walk in them. Since God had 
planned for us something we never could aspire to by nature, we needed 
to be taught of our vocation by God directly. Briefly, we could not 
be Christians without Christ: and if we were not Christians we should 
be pagans, not knowing “‘what manner of charity the Father hath be- 
stowed upon us, that we should be called and should be the sons of God” 
(I John, iii. 1). 
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Difficulty of Appreciating Need of Revelation 


If we are not pagans, it is because the word of God has been preached 
to us. “Faith cometh by hearing; and hearing by the word of Christ”’ 
(Rom., x. 17). Yet, we find it difficult to appreciate our need of revela- 
tion, precisely because that need has been satisfied. The religion 
which we profess is that revealed by the Lord. It meets our needs so 
completely that we scarcely advert to the want which it supplies or to the 
emptiness which it fills. Our position is similar to that of a man in good 
health. Being in good health, he is not apt to realize the blessing 
which he has. The smooth working of all his organs is so harmonious 
as to pass unnoticed. Only by a distinct effort of the mind can he 
imagine himself as subject by nature to sickness. It is a commonplace 
to say that we never appreciate health until we lose it. God forbid 
that we should lose our hold on the revelation of Christ, through which 
alone spiritual health comes to us. But to value health we need 
not lose it; we need only consider the plight of those who have never 
had health, or who, after having it, have lost it. Likewise, we can 
appreciate the spiritual health which revelation has brought to us 
by contrasting our own happy state with that of unbelievers. Or 
again, being rich in faith, our condition is like that of the man 
who is rich in material things, and tends to think of himself as somehow 
exempt by nature from poverty. Appreciation of his material good 
fortune can come to such a man, short of losing his goods, through the 
remembrance of the destitution and misery endured by others, who are 
just as much men as he is a man. His native poverty can be brought 
home to him sharply by the contrast. In some such way, if we think 
about the spiritual poverty of pagan souls, which are just as valuable as 
ours in the sight of God, we can, though with difficulty, appreciate the 
need, our need, of being taught by God. 


Unconscious Indebtedness to Revelation 


In point of fact, the benefits of revelation are shared more widely than 
is commonly supposed. Those very men who disclaim any dependence 
on revelation, and who affirm that their human reason is self-sufficient 
in matters of religion, that they seek God in their own way without 
having to be shown the way by God, little realize how indebted they 
commonly are to the instructions of Christ. They set out to construct 
a system of thought about God and man’s duties to God and to his neigh- 
bor, and all the while they unconsciously draw on the materials given 
to man by God through revelation. The ideas and principles which 
they use, and which of course they distort in the using, have been, as 
often as not, derived unwittingly from the good news of the Gospel. 
They accept the gifts, without acknowledging the Giver. This happens 
because the truths of God’s teaching have passed, one might say, into 
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the blood of the race in Christian countries. They are imbibed, as the 
saying goes, with the mother’s milk, and have been assimilated into the 
very substance of life. Man readily forgets where he got his strength 
in the very act of using it. What he would be without it, does not occur 
to him at all. Far other was the mind of the Apostle Paul, who de- 
clared his dependence in all humility, saying: ‘We are not sufficient to 
think anything of ourselves, as of ourselves; but our sufficiency is from 
God”’ (II Cor., iii. 5). 


Unnoticed Influence of Christian Thought 


The vaunted self-sufficiency of many would-be independent minds is 
based on forgetfulness. So thorough has been the influence of revelation 
on the religious thought of men in Christian countries that it may easily 
pass unnoticed. Revealed truth has become intertwined with daily 
existence to such an extent that it is readily mistaken for the product of 
mere human thinking. The whole life of men has been molded by it, 
and men think in terms of revealed truth without recognizing it as re- 
vealed. Ideas, derived in the first instance from revelation, have be- 
come almost second nature to men, and as such are taken for granted. 
They have become part of the patrimony of the race. Men draw on 
that patrimony, without remembering who willed it to them. The na- 
tive poverty of the human mind in religious matters is readily forgot- 
ten amid the riches with which it has been endowed by God. 


False Claim of Independence 


As often as not, when men lay claim to independence in the matter of 
religious teaching, the ideas which they propound really came to them, 
not from their own minds, but from the minds of others, who in turn 
were taught the truths of revelation. In this respect, they are like 
young folk who, having left school, retain some of the knowledge im- 
parted to them, without remembering that it was imparted or by whom 
it was imparted. They labor under a foolish sense of self-sufficiericy, 
as if they were self-educated. They have learned by accepting the 
teaching of others, rather than by thinking the matter out for them- 
selves. Had they not been taught, what would they know? Their 
minds would have remained largely what they were in the beginning, a 
“blank blackboard on which nothing is written.’”’ The man, who is 
really self-educated, is always the first to wish he had received an educa- 
tion from others. Not so these conceited people, for their memory is 
very short, and their intelligence shorter. The case is similar, whenever 
men set out in mature life to build up a religion for themselves; they 
use the materials handed down to them as if they were the product of 
their own minds, instead of something they have received. This is 
particularly true when it is a question of ideals of conduct. The whole 
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scheme of life in Christian countries has been permeated and transformed 
to such an extent by Christian principles that men’s consciences are 
daily influenced by them unconsciously. What seems to be men’s un- 
aided judgment has been made possible only by the teaching of God’s 
truth. The proof of this dependence is at hand, for, wherever the 
Christian doctrines of right and wrong have not been known (as in pagan 
countries), the sense of right and wrong is hopelessly at variance with 
the truth. The Apostle Paul warns us ‘‘not to walk as also the Gentiles 
walk, in the vanity of their mind, having their understanding darkened, 
being alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in 
them, because of the blindness of their hearts: who despairing have 
given themselves up to lasciviousness, unto the working of all unclean- 
ness unto covetousness. But you have not so learned Christ’ (Ephes., 
iv. 17-20). So it is that ideals of conduct, as to the honest thing and the 
right thing and the decent thing to do, are generally accepted among us, 
and may be generally presumed to be present in the minds of our fellows 
in Christian countries, and are in fact commonly presumed in the daily 
commerce of life. Yet, these same ideals are conspicuously absent in 
pagan countries where Christ has been little preached, if at all, or where 
the introduction of the Gospel truth has been so recent as to remain out- 
side the general current of thought and action. It is not to be wondered 
at that men among us, who are shortsighted in matters of religion, de- 
lude themselves into believing that their moral judgments are self- 
formed, whereas they are in reality based on the ethical teachings of 
Christianity. 


Realization of Dependence Betokens Need 


Once we remember that we are taught of God, that He has given us 
a deep knowledge of Himself and of His good-pleasure in our regard 
through revelation, our sense of indebtedness for that teaching is as- 
sured. However ingrained in our nature the truths revealed by God 
have become, we shall not be likely to forget whence they have come to 
us. We may not be able to distinguish clearly, at this date in Christian 
history, between the diverse natural and supernatural elements which 
constitute our religious life, so complete has been the blending of nature 
and grace in the fellowship of the Lord: Their very continuity tends to 
make us imagine that, since they are not separate, they cannot be dis- 
tinct. Yet, distinct they are, and our consciousness of the need of reve- 
lation will be proportioned to our recognition of the manifold gifts of 
truth received through revelation. Had we not received that revelation 
from God, our ignorance in matters of religion would be abysmal. That 
it is not so, is due to the fact, only too readily forgotten, that God has 
spoken. 
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Inadequacy of the Religion of Nature 


We can best appreciate what revelation has done for us, by considering 
what we would be without it. The religion of nature is hopelessly in- 
adequate, when it is not positively false. Nor are we reduced to mere 
conjecture in this regard, since the whole evidence of history and of con- 
temporary experience in pagan countries is at hand. It shows that, 
without revelation, man does indeed profess a religion, but a religion of 
superstition rather than of truth, a religion of despair rather than of 
hope, a religion of fear rather than of love. The Gentiles are prover- 
bially “without affection, without God, and without hope in this world.”’ 
Their merely natural religion is fraught with a sense of sin. They are 
dreadfully conscious that something is wrong with the world, that the 
devil has power here, that he must be placated in some way. They 
rarely think of sin as an offense against God, but when they do sense 
the alienation sin establishes between God and man, they find in them- 
selves and others no means of reconciliation, no remedy for the evil, 
which weighs so heavily upon them. Merely natural religion is not 
calculated to assuage the sorrow of man’s sojourning in this vale oftears; 
it serves only to make the feeling of estrangement from God more press- 
ing and poignant to the spirit of man. It cannot staunch the deep 
wounds of man’s soul and body. What satisfaction it offers is artificial 
and hollow, counterfeit and deceiving, ineffective and insufficient for 
its purpose. Far from alleviating the gloom which shrouds the soul of 
sinful man, it tends to accentuate the darkness and to immerge him 
deeper in his consciousness of misery, without any definite assurance of 
relief or even of respite after death. It stresses the futility of all merely 
human striving, and leaves man hapless and hopeless, a prey to inner 
forebodings of punishment, without any cue to the sure way of placating 
the just wrath of God. Its yoke is not sweet, nor its burden light: 
in it man finds no rest for his soul. Natural religion is a religion of 
terror, born of a sense of guilt, the consciousness of impending doom due 
to sin piled upon sin. It shows man that he is indebted to God, beyond 
all hope of solvency. Of itself reason cannot afford man any inkling of 
the redemption, of those ‘‘good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
the people, that there has been born to us a Saviour” (Luke, ii. 10-11). 


Reason Not to Be Underestimated 


We must, however, be on our guard against being contemptuous 
of the light of human reason, for it is the reflection of the light of God 
Himself in our souls. As the Psalmist sang: ‘‘The light of Thy coun- 
tenance is signed upon us, O Lord.” St. John (i. 9, 5) speaks of the 
“true light (of God) which enlighteneth every man that cometh into this 
world,” but he also says that “‘the light shineth in the darkness and the 
darkness did not comprehend it.’”’ So the light of reason can impart to 
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us an intelligible notion of the Divinity, but it rarely does so unless aided 
by revelation. Its highest reach is rarely attained, and its highest reach 
is not the highest possible. Man needs to know God as his Redeemer, as 
well as his Creator. The human mind tends to stop short in its ascent 
to God and crash miserably to the ground just at the moment when it 
gives greatest promise of soaring into the larger spaces of divine truth, 
unimpeded by the things of sense. Its thinking powers fail even in 
considering earthly things, and when they essay to grasp the heavenly, 
they are readily overcome by a sense of unfitness for such lofty truth. 
How, subject to delusions without number, could they continue to am- 
bition the conquest of the highest truth? And so the mind despairs of 
ever attaining that which is most necessary for it to know. The his- 
tory of human thought about God shows, beyond shadow of a doubt, 
that the human mind is not instinctively logical. That history 
might be classed as a comedy of errors, were it not rather a tragedy of 
death. So we are forced to conclude that, while the truth about God 
is attainable by human reason, it is rarely attained without revelation. 
The mind of man reels before the impact of the mere thought of God, 
until it is steadied in His arms and receives the communications of His 
love. 


Agnostics and Rationalists 


The human mind is only too prone to conceive a false humility. Being 
discouraged by its failures, it may proclaim its own inability to know 
the truth about God. Such a self-denying ordinance has been enacted 
by the agnostics. Their mentality is a grievous handicap in the acqui- 
sition of truth, since it paralyses all mental effort at its source. It has a 
show of wisdom, while it is its very negation. By contrast, pride pro- 
duces the so-called rationalists. They would extol reason beyond its 
merits, saying that what reason cannot attain is not true. They would 
measure God with the yard-stick of the human mind, and forcibly reduce 
the Infinite to the finite. God can never be reduced to the dimensions of 
the human mind. He must ever exceed it, and overflow on all sides of 
its puny capacity. True humility of mind consists neither in an undue 
depreciation of its powers, as in the case of the agnostics, nor in any 
exaggeration of them, as is made by the rationalists, but in that Chris- 
tian evaluation which affirms our natural capacity to know God by 
reason, and still recognizes our strict natural limitations in approaching 
the mysteries of God. In detail we would never know any supernatural 
truth without a supernatural revelation. 


The Treasures of Wisdom and Knowledge in Christ 


How unhappy would be our state, did we not know through revela- 
tion of our call to eternal glory in Christ Jesus! In His own person He 
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bodies forth for us the hidden things of God. He has spoken to us in 
language we can understand, even when the truths He revealed are be- 
yond our understanding. His voice was the voice of God to man; His 
message a divine communication, certain and reassuring as no other 
message could be, available to everybody. ‘In Him are all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge’ (Col., ii. 3). As He said of Himself: 
“T am the light of the world: he that followeth Me, walketh not in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life’ (John, viii. 12). 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Truth of Christianity as Seen from the Life and Works 
of Christ 


By Tuomas B. CHETWOOD, S.J., PH.D. 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The appeal of the life and works of Christ would naturally be strong- 

est if we could only have seen them. 

(2) However, even dispassionate history points out certain distinct 
characteristics of Christ’s life. 

(3) His love of poverty. 

(4) His respect for authority, His submission to life’s vicissitudes, His 
love of obscurity. 

(5) Where shall we seek Christ to-day? 

(6) Three signs of Christ’s presence. 

(7) Where can these signs still be found? 

(8) The Living Voice of Christ. 


The appeal of the life and works of Christ Our Lord would be strongest 
if we could only have seen Him. If we could only have seen the light of 
His countenance when He raised the dead to life, we should know Him 
as the Master of life. If we could have seen plenty and healing come 
from His hands and at the sweet solemn command of His mouth, we 
should see in Him the Giver of all good things; and in like manner if 
we could have listened to His teaching, which fed and consoled while at 
the same time it built up a new order of things, a new dispensation from 
God to man, we should have recognized Him as Eternal Truth in person, 
and unresisting we should have fallen down and adored Him. 

But now alas! He is gone, and the ways where He walked are cold 
and deserted. The blind no longer listen for His step in the byways of 
Palestine, nor do little children confidently smile to feel the benediction 
of His touch. Yes, there are monuments and memorials, some of 
them in ruins, to mark the places where He was born, where He walked, 
where He died, where He was buried. What are these things but a 
feeble protest against the thievery of time, an endeavor to keep a little, 
just a little, of the things which time has taken? 

Travellers tell us that the desolation of Palestine is something to 
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chill the heart. It is a country gone cold with memories. No country 
seems so far away from its past. Athens without Socrates and Rome 
without Cesar are poor, lame parallels. Socrates made the hearts of a 
few select youth kindle with his sage natural wisdom. Cesar made the 
populace shout with his visits and his triumphs and his largesse of corn. 
But which of them warmed the hearts of the poor and the prosperous 
of every least hamlet with a message that gave life a new meaning and a 
marvellous hope? 

The life of Christ as He actually lived it shows in its summary more 
extraordinary balances or adjustments than any human life has ever 
shown. Take merely the point of view of a biographer without faith, 
and let us see what His recorded career reveals. 


Christ’s Love of Poverty 


First, we have Christ’s love of poverty. He was identified as the 
Son of a laborer who never rose nor tried to rise above the poverty of 
His class. As for Himself, He had to depend on charity for a place to 
be born in and a winding sheet and a sepulchre to be buried in. Yet, 
Christ’s poverty was not that of Diogenes, which made the famous cynic 
disgusting to everyone but himself; nor was it even that of the Christian 
hermits. Moreover, Christ’s love of poverty expressed itself in seeking 
the society of the poor. His audiences were mainly the common people, 
who were likewise the beneficiaries of most of His miracles, and His 
Apostles were, for the most part, poor fishermen. Yet, His cultivation 
of the poor never grew to any least organizing or exciting of the poor 
against the rich. He stressed always the blessedness of contented 
poverty; He held out the hope of spiritual riches in a life soon to come, 
and He did not exclude the rich from His benefactions. He healed the 
children of rulers and princes, and one of His Apostles was a tax-gatherer. 


His Submissiveness 


Again we note in Christ’s public policy, so to call it, a constant respect 
for authority both in exhortation and in practice. He was a rigid ob- 
server of the ceremonies of the Law from His circumcision to His last 
supper. He worked a miracle to pay the poll-tax. He frowned on 
resistance or reactionaries from the time when He was borne away a 
silent fugitive from the swords of Herod, when He fled from those who 
would make Him king by force, to the time when He bade Peter sheathe 
the sword which might have delayed His capture. Yet, this respect for 
authority was never carried to the point of silence on the corruption 
in the high places of the times. He was explicit on the ‘‘whited sepul- 
chres,’’ the ‘‘blind guides” who professed to live and interpret the law for 


the people. 
Once more, Christ’s life shows the utmost submission to the hard- 
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ships and vicissitudes of time. The dependence of babyhood and boy- 
hood was endured by Him with no amelioration. Then in manhood 
and public life we see Him repeatedly weary and hungry. We see Him 
avoiding violence by flight or hiding, and finally yielding His body to 
be scourged and holding out His hands unresistingly to be nailed. Yet, 
with this there was the quiet presence of a power which declared His 
never-ceasing ability to order the events of His life, both friendly and 
unfriendly, just as He willed it. He supplied abundant food at the 
spreading out of His hands. He stilled the winds bya word. The same 
grim spectre called death which overshadowed Him at the end was 
more than once driven forth and brought to nothing, as a shadow fails 
before the light. 

Lastly comes His love of obscurity. During only a small fraction of 
His life did He show His face to the world at large, and then it was to so 
small a portion of the inhabited world that the great centers of civiliza- 
tion outside this area had no notice of His coming until after He was 
gone. Yet, at the same time He called Himself the “‘Light of the world,” 
the supreme Judge of the living and the dead, the ‘‘Beginning who am 
speaking to you.... Before Abraham was made I AM.” 

And now this wondrous Life blending all things high and low which 
humanity is heir to or can hope for—this Life is ended. His followers 
said He rose from the dead; but He certainly did not return to brighten 
by His dwelling the land of His sojourn. In vain shall we look for Him 
in His homeland, which lies naked and desolate, wide-eyed and empty. 
Does He dwell elsewhere? Tell us where. 


Where Can We Find Christ To-Day? 


If we look for Him in vain, it is because our search is not instructed. 
No one can instruct us where to look as well as He can, and His instruc- 
tion is most explicit and clear. For before He took away His visible 
presence, He made it plain that He was establishing on earth a Society of 
teachers and learners. The teachers’ duty was to keep and spread His 
message, and the learners’ duty was to hear and spread it. Moreover, 
the message was for every nation of the world, bar none: ‘Go teach 
all nations.” The message was also for every age of the world, bar 
none: ‘‘All days even to the consummation of the world.’’ Therefore, 
this declaration contains an assurance that there will always be a re- 
newal of teachers and learners in every age and everywhere on the 
earth—an assurance which can fail only if He who assures us can fail. 

But the most striking part of His declaration, as He stood vibrant and 
shining from His victory over death, was the promise of His presence 
with His Society of teachers and learners from then on to the end of time. 
“Behold,”’ He said, ‘‘I am with you all days even to the consummation of 
the world.”” Therefore, He was not merely sending them but going with 
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them. He was not merely promising them that His message would not 
cease to be offered in its fullness to every age, but also that the Teacher 
should be present in voice and authority behind the message. He 
promised not merely His support but His undying, living presence. 

Therefore, it follows that we must look for His presence, not in the 
bare barren stretches of Palestine, but in some teaching and learning 
body calling itself Christian, whose membership knows no limit either 
national or racial (no Church of England or Church of France), whose 
history comes out of the past plain and direct from Apostolic times down 
to to-day. 


Signs of Christ’s Presence 


Let us not, however, controvert about the past and the records of the 
past. Let us look to the present only. If Christ is present living and 
active in some living Church to-day, there must be some signs of His 
presence. There would have been no difficulty in picking out Christ 
from a legion of His contemporaries. So there should be no trouble in 
picking out the Church in which the same Christ is living and active, 
though the Churches in our civilization are indeed legion. Take then 
three striking signs which distinguished Christ from the men of His 
time, from the men of all time. There are, indeed, more marks than 
these, but these three will suffice. 

Christ had power over physical nature. Not that He invoked this 
power at all times; not all the sick were healed who languished within 
reach of Him, nor were all the dead raised to life. But the power was 
in Him. He did not stoop and toil and supplicate. He commanded: 
“Young man, I say to thee, arise.... I will. Be thou made clean.” 
And they said of Him: ‘Who is this Man, for the winds and the sea 
obey Him?”’ 

Secondly, Christ had power over intellectual nature. ‘‘No man,”’ 
they said, ‘ever spoke as He spoke.’’ Christ referred, indeed, to the 
Scriptures, but only as giving testimony of Him, of being fulfilled in Him. 
His word was awful in its finality. ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away 
but My word shall not passaway.”’ ‘“Iam...thetruth.,.. Amndevery- 
one that believeth in Me shall not die forever.’’ Here was no argument 
beyond the plain utterance of the speaker. Here was no supporting of a 
statement with persuading reasons, nothing beyond the “I have said it.”’ 

Thirdly, Christ had power over spiritual nature. He forgave sins. 
He did not say to the sinner; “I will pray for thee that God may for- 
give thee.” He did not recommend a life of penance and hold out the 
hope of mercy. Clarion loud were His words: ‘Neither will I con- 
demn thee.... Thy sins are forgiven thee.” And there came the hiss of 
astonishment from those who heard: ‘‘Who is this that forgiveth sins 
also?” 
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Where May These Signs Be Found? 


Now take your way among the earnest votaries of the Christian sects 
and ask them: “Is there any power in your Chruch to work miracles? 
Can you confidently appeal to any power in your Church to suspend the 
forces of nature?’ And they will answer: ‘No, there are no miracles 
now. Miracles ended with the life of Our Saviour, or perchance with 
the death of the last Apostle.”” Ask again: ‘Is there any teaching au- 
thority in your Church which can compel your assent to its teachings on 
its bare word alone? Any voice which can say: ‘Let controversy be 
silent, let opinion cease; this is so because I say it’?”’ And they will 
answer with a gesture of protest: ‘Nay, there is no such authority in 
our Church nor anywhere on earth. We will argue with you. We will 
quote the blessed Scriptures which we have. We will try and we will 
hope and pray that we will convince you. But we cannot bid you desert 
your opinion and withdraw your argument on our word alone. No man 
can do that.” 

Ask for the last time: ‘Is there any power in your Church which can 
forgive sins—which can say in so many words: ‘I forgive you your 
sins’?”’ And the answer will be accompanied with a gesture not only of 
protest but of horror: ‘‘Forgive sins! No man can do that. We can 
pray with you that God’s pardon may descend on you. We can pray 
for you; we can pray over you. But let no human voice pronounce the 
forgiveness of sins or declare that sins have been forgiven.” 

Then there is no living, acting Christ on earth. Then His cold foot- 
prints are all that the earth can claim—foot-prints under that dust 
which a cold Palestine wears like a garment of bitter memory. 


The Living Voice of Christ 


No living acting Christ on earth! We have not looked close enough. 
Let us “anoint our eyes with eye-salve,” as the Scripture says, and there 
we shall see her radiant and glorious, filling the earth, spanning the 
oceans so that she may unite the continents, the one Catholic Apostolic 
Church of Christ, with one ruling Shepherd whose voice is heard without 
a shade of protest by the millions who own their allegiance the whole 
world over. There the power of miracle still lives, and those potent 
hands of Christ are not the less potent for their wounding; there there is 
authority that speaks once for all, and opinion is mute; there sinners 
are forgiven again, and again in sure tones that do not hesitate. There 
is Christ living according to His promise. There shall He live and act 
until the end of time. 
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Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Truth of Christianity as Seen from the 
Excellence of Its Teaching 


By W. F. Cunnincuays, C.S.C. 


“O God, who has prepared for those who love Thee good things beyond 
the vision of man’’ (Collect of the Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The test of religion. 
Body: The truth of Christianity. 
(1) The Great Commandment. 
(a) The Fatherhood of God. 
(b) The Brotherhood of Man. 
(2) The power of love—success. 
(a) It conquers the Roman world. 
(b) The Christian in the world to-day. 
(3) The world at war—failure. 
(a) Hatred, the spirit of the world. 
(b) Industrial warfare and the social revolution. 
Conclusion: The message of Christianity. 
(1) The Great Commandment in our daily lives. 
(2) The Brotherhood, Christianity; the Fatherhood that is God. 


The worth of any religion may be judged by this one test alone: 
does it lead man to God? Judged on this basis Christianity stands out 
as the one great religion in the history of man. Coming into the world 
at a time when hatred of man for man, of nation for nation and people 
for people, was looked upon as a form of loyalty and patriotism; when 
war between nation and nation was the ordinary means for the enslave- 
ment of a conquered people, it preached a new doctrine. It carried a 
startling message to the pagan world, a message which said that every 
man is the child of God, created by His hand, redeemed by His Blood, 
to be saved by living as a child of God, the Father of all. 


The Great Commandment 


But the doctrine that God is the Father of us all carries along with it 
a second message which means much for the life of man, namely, this: 
if God is our common Father, then we are all brothers of one another. 
We are all members of one great family and God is our Father. As St. 
John puts it in his First Epistle (iii. 1): ‘‘For the Father hath bestowed 
upon us that manner of charity that we should be called and be the 
sons of God.” If we are all sons of God, and therefore brothers one of 
another, members of the same family, our relations with one another 
should be characterized by respect, by loyalty, by affection, yes, by 
love for one another. This is the teaching which was continually on the 
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lips of Christ. From the first act of His public life, when at the marriage 
feast of Cana He performed His first miracle to relieve the distress of an 
embarrassed host, to His death on the Cross when He uttered that 
prayer which includes all who have ever broken a commandment of God 
by sin, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do’’(Luke, 
xxii. 34), His every thought and action was prompted by His love for 
us, setting us an example of how we should serve one another. In fact, 
He made this duty of love and service the sum and substance of the new 
doctrine He was bringing to man. When one of the doctors of the law, 
tempting Him, asked: ‘‘ ‘Master, which is the great commandment in 
the law?’ Jesus said to him: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
mind. This is the greatest and first commandment. And the second 
is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments dependeth the whole law and the prophets’ ”’ (Matt., 
xxii. 36-40). 


The Power of Love—Success 


The new religion which brought this message to man had humble 
beginnings. Twelve obscure men, one of whom proved unfaithful, were 
chosen to be the deliverers of this message. How well they and their 
followers literally put into practice the admonition of one of them, “If 
we love one another, God abideth in us’’ (I John, iv. 12), can be seen 
from the fact which history tells us that, when the Christians began to 
invade Rome in numbers, it was said of them: ‘See, how they love one 
another!’ Though persecutions, one following after another under ten 
Roman emperors, cut down their numbers, there was nothing that could 
resist this penetrating power of true brotherly affection. The Faith 
spread, finally conquering the proud Roman empire, and from Rome as 
a center reached out into the remotest corners of the world until the 
Church which was its guardian came to be spoken of as the ‘‘Catholic 
Church,” that is, the universal Church. It is as members of that uni- 
versal Church we meet here this morning in common worship of our 
common Father, God. The love of God which brings us here must 
have its counterpart in a love for all with whom we live, whether within 
the Church or without—friend or foe, the members of our neighborhood, 
city, State, yes, of the whole world, as well as our friends and the mem- 
bers of our immediate families. This is the true spirit of Christ, the 
spirit of Christianity, and no one of us has a right to that name unless 
he is animated by it. This love of the true Christian for his fellow- 
Christian, as well as for those who are not Christians, is not merely an 
emotional overflow. At times it may express itself in emotion, parti- 
cularly in times of great disaster, when we are moved to action—to give 
of our own substance to relieve the distress of the victims of the disaster, 
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though they may be thousands of miles removed from where we live. 
But the love of the Christian is, in the first place, an intellectual and 
volitional attitude in which we recognize the claims of the spiritual 
family relationship we all have with one another; in the second place, 
it means the willingness to spend ourselves and our substance to share 
our blessings with those who have little. This was the spirit of Christ. 
It is the heart of Christianity—in His words, ‘‘the whole law and the 
prophets” (Matt., xxii. 40). 


The World at War—Failure 


Nevertheless, the fact we must face is that hate, not love, is dominant 
in the world to-day. Following the World War it was frequently stated 
that Christianity had failed. Chesterton, the late English publicist, 
gave the answer to that when he said: “Christianity has not failed, but 
the world has failed to try Christianity as the cure for the evils affecting 
it.”’ And so to-day, here in our own country, we are confronted with 
industrial warfare; labor infringing on the rights of property by sit- 
down strikes and capital infringing on human rights by shut-down 
strikes. The Holy Father issues an Encyclical entitled “Reconstructing 
the Social Order,”’ in which the rights of both labor and capital are justly 
balanced; but vain is its message if both parties to the strife fail to re- 
cognize that for every right there is a corresponding duty. Labor has 
the right to a living wage. This means that capital has the duty to pro- 
vide such a wage. Capital has the right to a just return on its invest- 
ment in property. This means that labor has the duty to respect the 
property rights of capital and to give a full measure of service in return 
for a just wage. But until each party is willing to treat with the other 
as brother with brother in a common cause, there is no possibility of 
industrial peace. William James, the great American psychologist, 
said: “A social revolution would be effected over night, if all followed 
Christ’s second commandment”’ (that is, the second commandment of 
love of our neighbor). 


The Message of Christianity 


This is the message of Christianity to a weary world torn by strife. 
The excellence of its teaching is revealed by the fact that it offers the 
only cure for the evils that afflict the world. The Great Commandment 
stressing the Fatherhood of God and its complement, the Brotherhood 
of Man, is the only law that can hold the world together and bring an 
end to strife. 

How can we play a part in making this message known to all men— 
in making it loved and lived in the lives of all? The answer is not far 
to seek. Charity, as has been said so often, begins at home. It begins 
there, but it must not end there, if God is the Father of us all, which is 
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the message Christianity brings. Every day of our lives and in all our 
dealings with one another—in our homes, in the neighborhood, in busi- 
ness, in all our social and civic business relations with one another—we 
must reveal that we believe in this message. Only in so far as we show 
forth a spirit of kindliness, of consideration and coéperation as loyal mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood that is Christianity, have we a right to share 
in the Fatherhood that is God. And, while we act as loyal members of 
the Brotherhood, we shall play our part in spreading His Kingdom in the 
hearts of men. 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Spirit of Christianity as Seen in History 
By P. M. Nortucore, Pu.D. 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is like to leaven, which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal until the whole was leavened’ (Matt., 
xiii. 33). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Pre-Christian world and the coming of Christ. 
(2) Propagation of the Gospel. 
(3) Christianity compared with other faiths. 
(4) Spread of Mohammedanism. 
(5) Buddhism and its teaching. 
(6) Effects of Christianity. 
(7) Religious decline in our days. 


Our Saviour’s matchless parables are always drawn from the simple 
homely things of everyday life. In this one He takes the simile of the 
woman baking her bread for the household, and compares the leaven in 
the meal to the spirit of the Gospel transforming the sodden mass of 
humanity. Let us see how this is borne out by history. 

In many things the pre-Christian world equalled and in some sur- 
passed the products of our own time. In the arts, in literature, and in 
philosophy they created models for all ages to come. Down to the pres- 
ent day, their works which have survived the devastation of time and 
war are the admiration and despair of those who have come after them. 
Even of the physical sciences, which within the last century have made 
such unparalleled advance, they at least laid the foundations. Side by 
side with a culture which in many respects has never been surpassed and 
in some never equalled, there existed the most appalling moral corrup- 
tion. Despotism with its correlative, slavery, ran through society from 
top to bottom. Side by side were vast wealth and degrading poverty, 
and the fortunate regarded the unfortunate with callous indifference. 
“Graves nobis sunt,” said Tacitus of the proletariat. Where has there 
ever been a race more cultured than the ancient Greeks, and yet in the 
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Peloponnesian War their ruthlessness shows itself on a par with that of 
the savage hordes led by a Genghis Khan or a Tamerlane? With the 
sanction of pagan deities, licentious as their votaries, vice stalked openly 
and tunashamed. 

Just when Rome was at the zenith of her glory under Augustus Cesar 
an event occurred which attracted not the slightest attention in the 
great world of the luxurious imperial city. A Child was born, of the 
royal blood of David it is true, but in poverty and obscurity at Bethle- 
hem. He received the name Jesus, and was destined to revolutionize 
society as none other has ever done. We may gauge the state of public 
opinion at the time, when we reflect that such a thing was possible as 
the massacre of the infants of Bethlehem by Herod. 

The Child grew to manhood, working with His hands in the humble 
occupation of a carpenter at Nazareth, a small town of ill repute in the 
Galilean hills. ‘Thence He issued forth as a miracle-worker and a teacher, 
but a teacher unlike any other. His doctrine and His demands as set 
forth in His recorded utterances have a sureness and an uncompromising 
finality which are only compatible with the astounding claim He made 
that He was none other than the Deity Incarnate. The most spiritu- 
ally enlightened among us can but dimly realize the tremendous import 
of such aclaim. Of His immediate hearers the greater part did not take 
it in, though the multitude followed Him with enthusiasm as a great 
prophet. There were just a few who understood His claim, accepted 
it, and accorded to Him divine honor. Others there were who under- 
stood, and these were the spiritual leaders of the nation; in them it ex- 
cited inexplicable hostility, and through their machinations His mission 
ended on Calvary, to all appearances an utter and irretrievable failure. 
And so it would indeed have been had He not given the final proof and 
confirmation of His mission by rising from the dead. 


Propagation of the Gospel 


During His short period of public ministry He had selected and trained 
a small band of humble men to be the promulgators of His mission. 
After His departure from the earth, these went forth into the different 
parts of the world to proclaim Him and His message to mankind. Could 
any enterprise have appeared more utterly hopeless? They had no 
armed following, they were without human learning, and against them 
were arrayed the colossal might of the Roman Empire and the subtle 
reasoning of Greek philosophy. They propounded divine mysteries 
beyond the grasp of human intelligence, and they inculcated an austere 
morality totally at variance with the license of the pagan ethics around 
them. Yet, in spite of derision and calumny and in the face of relent- 
less persecution, they won their way. In a few years’ time they and 
their successors had permeated the entire Roman Empire, and passed 
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beyond its bounds to carry the message amongst the ancient civilizations 
of the East and the barbarian tribes of the North. In process of time 
the hostile pagan Empire itself yielded to their preaching and became 
Christian, and, when this Empire broke up, the Gospel captured the 
virile tribes which had destroyed that Empire and formed them into the 
Christian nations of the Europe we know. And this power of expansion 
is manifest in the Christianity of to-day, without any sign of impaired 
vitality. 


Christianity Compared with Other Faiths 


There is no other religion that can show a comparable record. Let us 
take for example Christianity’s great and formidable rival, Islam. The 
founder of this religion, Abulquasim the son of Abdallah, is known to 
posterity by the name of Mohammed, or “‘the Glorious,’’ which his ad- 
miring followers gave him. Born in the latter half of the sixth century 
and the scion of a family of considerable distinction in Mecca, he was at 
an early age left anorphan. When a young man, he entered the service 
of a wealthy widow of that city named Khadija, became her trusted and 
confidential servant, and in that capacity accompanied her caravans of 
merchandise to various parts of the Arabian peninsula. In these travels 
he came in contact with Judaism, and likewise with Christianity, though 
for the most part disfigured by the Monophysite heresy. As he was 
always of a serious disposition, his thoughts turned to religion. When 
he reached the age of twenty-five, Khadija captivated by his goodly 
person asked him to marry her, and though considerably his senior 
she became his wife. He lived blamelessly with her, and his perfer- 
vid nature became more and more engrossed by religious musings. 
He began to have preternatural experiences, and believed himself to be 
an inspired prophet under the peculiar tutelage of the Archangel Gab- 
riel; he now evolved a religion of his own, based mainly on the Sacred 
Scriptures, but more in accord with the Old than the New Testament, 
though he reverenced the latter and borrowed freely from it. He was 
austere and serious, given to prayer and meditation. Indeed, up to the 
time of the death of his good genius, the gentle and faithful Khadija, 
we might count him a blameless visionary. He gained a few devoted 
followers, but for the most part his fellow-townsmen received his mission 
first with contempt, then with opposition, and finally with persecution, 
all of which he bore with fortitude and even meekness. The year 622 
saw the turning-point in Mohammed’s amazing career; with his devoted 
band the prophet escaped from Mecca and fled to the neighboring town 
of Yatreb, afterwards called Medina. With his change of residence his 
character assumed new developments, and a change came over his 
methods. Henceforth in the propagation of Islam, when persuasion 
failed, the argument was to be enforced by the potent logic of the sword. 
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He even stooped to countenance assassination for the removal of op- 
ponents. Furthermore the amorous propensities of the once constant 
and virtuous husband of Khadija underwent a prodigious expansion: 
he could not resist the attractions of feminine beauty, and to desire was 
to possess even when it came to the wife of his own adopted son. It 
bears witness to the overwhelming power of Mohammed’s personality 
that his religious influence could survive such scandals. The Koran 
allowed four wives, but he exempted himself from any such restrictions. 
Truly, ordinary people are at a disadvantage when compared with a 
prophet who asserts that his inclinations are seconded by the sanction 
of the Archangel Gabriel! The marvel is that even illiterate Arabs 
could be found credulous enough to believe him, for his revelations were 
approved by no miracles, but rested solely upon his bare word. It is 
scarcely wonderful that outside Islam he is regarded as the prince of im- 
posters, but probably one of those human enigmas who impose upon 
themselves as well as upon those around them. 

Mohammed now led the life of a freebooter, raiding the caravans 
from Mecca. He fought several minor battles, not always with success; 
and in the disastrous defeat of Ohod Islam came very near to being ex- 
tinguished in its cradle. In the main, however, his power and influence 
grew till the day came when his birthplace received him back with 
acclaim, and from henceforth Mecca became the Rome of Islam. 

The acclamations of the Meccans had been by no means altogether 
spontaneous, but when a prophet presents his message backed by an ir- 
resistible force of armed fanatics, prudence counsels its acceptance. The 
progress of his religion had been far too slow when the method of its 
propagation had been “the foolishness of preaching.’”’ Henceforth the 
preaching of Islam was to be fortified with the persuasive argument of 
the spear-point. 


Spread of Mohammedanism 


During his own life time Mohammed had not extended his spiritual 
dominion over more than a small portion of the Arabian peninsula. 
But his powerful personality had inspired his followers with an un- 
quenchable fanaticism. It is probable that Islam would now be no more 
than an obscure sect in a corner of Arabia, if it had not disappeared alto- 
gether, but for the circumstance that this formidable fanaticism came 
under the direction of one of those extraordinary military geniuses who, 
from time to time issuing barbarous and unlettered from the womb of 
Asia, astonish the world by their achievements. In the space of ten 
years the Caliph Omar stretched the Empire of the Prophet from the con- 
fines of Persia to Tripoli. It passed in a short time far beyond these 
limits, and to the present day presents an impenetrable barrier to the 
preaching of the Christian Faith over a large portion of the globe. 
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We are now in a position to institute some comparisons. First, as 
regards the founders of the rival faiths, Jesus Christ is admitted on 
all hands to be the noblest and most appealing figure in human history. 
In His character we find no flaw. The only criticism levelled against 
Him is that He was self-assertive. Certainly, He was self-assertive to 
the point of unheard-of arrogance, if He were not what He claimed to be. 
We can only appraise Him justly in the light of that tremendous claim. 
Mohammed, on the other hand, is a repulsive character. Probably he 
was not a conscious imposter, but believed himself to have a divine mis- 
sion. There is much in his trances and revelations which looks as though 
he were subject to obsessions; and it is certainly peculiarly suspicious 
with what facility revelations came to justify his inclinations. While 
he is not devoid of some good points, none the less his career exhibits 
dark strains of treachery and cruelty, while the petty squabbles and 
jealousies of his numerous harem are undignified and lowering. The 
deaths of the twain are emblematic. Jesus Christ dies with His thorn- 
crowned head bowed on the Cross of Calvary, an object of love and 
veneration to all future ages. Mohammed died with his head lolling on 
Aisha’s shoulder. 

If we come to consider the spread of the two faiths, without question 
that of Islam was incomparably the more rapid. This, however, is not 
surprising when we consider the methods employed for their expansion. 
Christianity progressed with the preaching of its apostles and the blood 
of its martyrs. Islam followed in the wake of conquering armies: with 
the decline of its military power its advance slackened and in parts re- 
ceded; and if at the present it can claim some progress, this is only 
amongst backward races. An educated European who embraces Islam 
is justly regarded as a crank. 


Buddhism and Its Teaching 


The other great world religion, Buddhism, will in many respects com- 
pare much more favorably with Christianity than will Islam: though 
in other respects it is far inferior. Nowhere in the teaching of Gautama 
do you find the clear-cut notion of a personal God which Mohammed 
inculcates, while even the sensuous Paradise of the Moslem is at least 
more attractive than the dreary emptiness of Nirvana. But in truth 
Buddhist metaphysics are so vague and nebulous as to be incomprehen- 
sible to the Western mind, and only by the admission of a fundamental 
difference between the Eastern and the Western mentality can one ac- 
count for the wide acceptance of Buddhism in the Eastern half of Asia. 
On the other hand, Gautama’s ethics are pure and elevated, and his re- 
ligion attained its phenomenal expansion in the face of fierce opposition 
by the same peaceful methods as Christianity. But its day of expansion 
is over. Neither in Buddhism nor in Islam nor in any religion whatso- 
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ever do we find anything to compare with the inextinguishable vitality, 
the perennial vigor, of Christianity. 


Effects of Christianity 


Having passed in review the spread of Christianity as compared with 
that of two other great religions, we may now consider its effects upon 
society as compared with that of other faiths. In doing so we must take 
broad views, for if we confine ourselves to any particular aspects we may 
easily miss the whole drift of the argument. If we point to the ferocity 
of Moslem conquests, it may be easily retorted upon us that the Cru- 
saders waded knee deep in blood through the streets of Jerusalem. If 
we speak of the marvellous rise and growth of Christian monasticism, 
so too has Buddhism its monasteries which, for all we know to the con- 
trary, may be very observant. Nay, monasticism is the very nerve- 
center of the Buddhist faith; Christianity could exist without monas- 
teries, not so Buddhism. We must make a more general survey of the 
effects of Christianity. 

The Christian religion proclaimed a brotherhood of man such as was 
heretofore quite unknown in the world of heathendom. So manifest 
and striking was it that it extorted the wondering admiration of the 
surrounding pagans. As soon as persecution came to an end and peace 
was restored to the afflicted Church, the spirit of self-denial and penance 
inculcated by the new religion made itself apparent by the springing up 
of monasteries over the length and breadth of Christendom. These 
became seats of learning, depositories of the ancient culture, schools, 
and harbors of hospitality. It will, I suppose, always be disputed to 
what extent the Protestant accusations as to the laxity of the monas- 
teries before the Reformation are true: but no one can deny that up to 
the last they retained their spirit of hospitality and were promoters of 
learning. Through the piety of the faithful they grew to possess vast 
tracts of land; they proved the mildest of landlords, and under their in- 
fluence the slavery of the pagan world passed into serfdom and from 
serfdom to peasant proprietorship. An ungrateful Europe magnifies 
the shortcomings of the monks, and forgets the incalculable debt which 
her own civilization owes to these pioneers. Side by side with the monas- 
teries and often in connection with them sprang up hospitals, orphan- 
ages, almshouses, and all manner of: places of refuge for those who had 
been the derelicts of pagan society. 

Pagan history gives us plenty of examples of women who rose to 
power and eminence in various ways: but it is undeniable that the 
general status of women has been inconceivably improved by the preach- 
ing of Christianity. It is the same at the present day, for the difference 
in this respect between a Christian country and any other is most 
marked. True, the modern feminism is now creeping in among many 
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non-Christian peoples; but we may well ask ourselves the question: 
“Is the modern feminism in its more exaggerated forms the product 
of Christianity?” 

We come to the final and perhaps the crucial test, ‘public opinion’’ 
or the general tone of society. If we compare public opinion in Chris- 
tian and non-Christian countries ancient or modern, there is no denying 
that the preaching of Christianity absolutely revolutionized public 
opinion. In the long history of Christendom we can point to plenty 
of flaws in conduct, but it is undeniable that not all at once but gradu- 
ally, steadily and persistently it changed the whole tone of society. Any 
traveller will tell you that public opinion in any truly Christian country, 
compared with that in any other, is as light and darkness. 


Religious Decline in Our Days 


Here we are confronted with some very serious and painful reflections. 
Anyone past middle age can look back and be verily startled at the 
phenomenal falling away that has taken place from the old Christian 
beliefs and practices. Concurrently with this there has been a deteriora- 
tion of public opinion, which accelerates its pace year by year. In 
many countries once Christian, and still nominally so, divorce is becom- 
ing as common and as lightly thought of as in the latter corrupt stages 
of the society of pagan Rome. The removal of burdensome persons by 
euthanasia is freely advocated. We do not as formerly expose un- 
wanted children on the hill-side, birth-control being found an efficient 
substitute. We have not returned to slavery, but modern industrialism 
presents a fairly good imitation of it. Unrest and class-hatred are ramp- 
ant everywhere. ; 

The prospect is truly appalling: nor will anything save society and 
civilization from shipwreck unless the world turns again to its only 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 


























Book Reviews 


Job the Man Speaks with God! 


The man Job here is suffering humanity speaking to its Creator and 
God, and complaining about the evils of this present world and life. 
The book is supposed to be a dialogue, but as far as we can see Job does 
all the talking, and interprets and speaks the mind of God very little. 
The discussion is therefore about the age-old problem that vexed the 
Patriarch Job: ‘“‘Why so much evil and suffering, especially on the part 
of the just?’ And the solution given here is no more complete or satis- 
factory than was that of Job of old, which was that we do not know, we 
cannot understand. 

Surely evil and suffering are a baffling problem, since we hold that 
the world and all in it have come from an all-powerful, all-wise, all- 
holy Maker, who therefore knew perfectly what He was doing when He 
created, and who could have made any other kind of world He pleased. 
Physical evil is bad enough, but moral evil is much worse, and moral 
evil attains the summit of its awfulness, subjectively for the individual, 
in the punishment that is meted out to it in this life and in the next. 
Not that punishment for transgression is more than natural, or more 
than a logical consequence of wrong-doing; but that for the unforgiven 
grave offenses, which spring from our evil nature as weeds from evil 
seed, there should be prepared in the hereafter an eternal punishment 
and an unending torment is something that overwhelms the mind with 
horror and sends it reeling in speechless dismay. 

It is but a poor and a superficial reply to say that evil comes from 
sin—our own personal sins and original sin. The deeper question is: 
“Why have we such bad natures, which bring upon us such terrible con- 
sequences?”’ Why did Adam have a nature that could and did betray 
him and all his posterity? The case would be different if we could have 
had anything to say about our coming into the world, or about the kind 
of nature we have, or about our first surroundings and environment, 
which so powerfully affect us in later life for good or ill. But without 
our say or choice we were brought into the world and were given the 
nature which often so severely handicaps us and so largely shapes our 
destiny. 

It is likewise a shallow subterfuge to allege that we are free. Freedom 
is a faculty of nature, and it is normally used or abused according to the 
nature one has. True, miracles of grace occur constantly, and by the 


1 By Peter Lippert, S.J., Translated by George N. Shuster (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York City). 
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touch of heaven evil lives are often turned to better ways; but short of 
this added power from without, actions will generally follow the nature. 
Agere sequitur esse, is an old principle of the schools. We are also taught 
that everyone gets his offering of grace; but only those use it well who 
receive it efficaciously, and who are thus said to belong to the election 
of grace. And why one soul gets this efficacious impulse and another 
does not, we must not attempt to judge if we do not wish to err, as St. 
Augustine said long ago. 

Evil and pain are therefore facts of our present existence, bound up 
with the nature we have and with the world we live in; we cannot al- 
together avoid them, but must to a greater or less extent endure them. 
And since God could have excluded them, but has not done so, we must 
reverently seek an explanation for them which will somehow harmonize 
with His nature and being, and which will to some degree justify them 
in our own regard. 

The very fact that God has freely permitted evil and suffering is an 
argument, at least for believers, that they serve some great and good 
purpose. It was also St. Augustine who said that God would never 
permit any evil to exist at all, if He were not so powerful as to be able to 
draw good out of it. And so evil must in some way serve a greater 
good. 

This explanation could be accepted easily enough as regards God’s 
great plan and hidden purposes, which are so far beyond our knowledge 
and scrutiny, particularly if we were to count ourselves just as so many 
small cogs in a mighty wheel or as minute parts of one vast machine. 
God knows what He wants to do with His creation as a whole, and we 
individuals are but a very trifling part of it, and as such cannot prefer 
our own tiny well-being to the good of the whole. 

But we are further taught that as individuals God has a special care 
and love for us, and that He does not make us serve the good of the whole 
regardless of our personal welfare. How then explain evil and suf- 
fering as being intended for our individual benefit? Can this be done? 
That is the question. The answer is: “Yes, to some extent.” 

Let us consider, in the first place, that our present life is a time of 
training, a period of schooling for a future, better life. If this were 
not so, then indeed our problem would have us down and defeated. 
Then we could hardly be blamed for taking refuge in atheism or agnosti- 
cism. But since both reason and faith convince us that the situation is 
otherwise, and that our present existence is a preparation for a higher 
one, we can go farther and understand that schooling and discipline 
are always hard and irksome, because they are calculated to lead to 
something good. We see that all good things are difficult of attainment 
even in our temporal life. There are no easy roads to the high prizes 
of earth. Things that cost little in labor and pain are also of little 
value even in this world. 
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But what is the preparation for which we now need moral schooling 
and discipline? It is virtue and character-building in their fullest 
sense. And, strange as it may seem, there is nothing like evil in all its 
forms for the development of every kind of virtue and the perfecting 
of the noblest characteristics. Not that virtue is dependent on hard- 
ship, pain, evil; but that it is tested and proved by them as by nothing 
else. It requires but little reflection to see that the existence of evil 
in its manifold forms offers us endless opportunities for doing good, 
for helping our neighbor and ennobling ourselves. Is there, in fact, 
any virtue which cannot be developed by the proper use of pain and 
trial in ourselves and others? Remove all evil from this life, and what 
would happen to much of our moral and spiritual progress and improve- 
ment? Take away all suffering, hardship, and temptation, and where 
would be the test and proof of our faith, hope and charity, of our pru- 
dence, temperance, justice and fortitude? Where, for example, would 
be the skill of the physician, the patience of the nurse, the love of char- 
ity, the heroism of the martyr and the missioner, if there were no dis- 
ease, no sickness, no poverty, no persecution, no heathen to convert? 
Thus, the evils of our present life afford opportunities for the exercise 
and proof of every virtue, and so help to build us into fit characters 
for the beatitude that awaits us beyond the grave. It is for this pur- 
pose that God has permitted the evils of this life. As Browning says: 


He fix’d thee mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This Present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest: 
Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impress’d. 


Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 


We should not, then, complain that earth is not paradise. These are 
our school days, heaven is our long vacation; here we must labor, there 
we shall rest; in this life we develop virtue, in the life to come we shall 
enjoy the fruits of virtue. 

In the second place, let us consider that Our Lord Himself freely 
chose suffering and the endurance of evil as His portion in this life, 
and made the Cross the means by which to redeem the world; and 
that His Blessed Mother and all the Saints and chosen ones of God 
have had evil and suffering as their lot. These facts ought to be a con- 
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vincing argument, for Christians at least, that evils here below are a 
good in disguise, even for the individual soul. 

To this line of reasoning the careful reader will doubtless reply that 
the explanation would be satisfactory if all our earthly trials and dis- 
cipline were to turn out for the final good of each and every person who 
is born and lives in this world. But since this is not so, since most 
people do not seem to profit by the evils they encounter in life but are 
rather made worse by them, since there are such floods of misery and 
oceans of suffering—‘so much pain, so much screaming, maddening, 
useless pain,” as the author of this book says—how can we vindicate 
God’s love and care for the individual soul in the face of His permission 
of so dreadful a situation? Let us repeat that it would be easier to 
answer this difficulty if man, with full knowledge and freedom, had 
himself chosen to be born into the world, or had chosen the particular 
nature he finds himself so often cursed with. Or again, the problem 
would not be so hard if man for his serious, unrepented failures in life 
were not to be severely punished hereafter and for ever. Here we are 
brought face to face with the subject of evil in its final and most dread- 
ful consequences. Evils may indeed be an ultimate blessing to the 
saved, but what about the lost? And St. Thomas and our other great- 
est authorities, basing their argument on revelation, history, human 
experience, and reason, tell us that the majority of mankind go the way 
of eternal perdition. But may it not be that these theologians, while 
realizing themselves the full enormity of sin, overlooked the intellectual 
and spiritual limitations of the “‘man in the street’? Would it not be 
better to insist that every lost soul is self-condemned, and not seek to 
pry further into this mystery of mysteries? 

Otherwise, what solution have we for the problem of evil in this its 
final aspect? What can be said to the modern thinker, to the sceptic, 
to the scoffer at religion, to the sincere and intelligent seeker after truth 
and faith that will justify God’s ways to man, that will make reasonable 
the creation of countless billions of human souls and the permission of 
evils and conditions of life on earth that would infallibly result in in- 
numerable eternal losses? 

The book before us, like the Book of Job itself, gives no answer to 
this question other than: ‘“‘We do not know.” But since faith and 
reason both teach us that God is good—nay, supremely good, and good, 
not in some transcendental sense or way unknown to us, but good in the 
sense in which we understand the term, only infinitely more so—we can 
only conclude in faith that somehow, somewhere, there is and must be 
an explanation that will harmonize both our conception of God as the 
Supreme Good and our human reason rightly used. Here surely we 
have for the present ample room and opportunity for the exercise of 
faith, humility, and childlike resignation to the will of God, our Creator 
and Heavenly Father. 
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We realize that this explanation of the final problem of suffering 
and evil will not satisfy outsiders, nor perhaps anyone but Catholics; 
but it is the only one we are able to offer. And so here, pushed to our 
last stand, with our backs against the wall, we must rest our case in 
faith alone, waiting for the larger light and the dawn of a clearer day. 

There are multitudes of non-Catholic Christians, however, who in 
their perplexities over evil and its consequences find comfort in these 


words of Tennyson: 


Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
Of pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete. 


Behold, we know not anything; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


We can only wish that we were able to share these consoling views, 
so beautifully expressed, but they seem to be unwarranted by the facts 
and knowledge we possess. On the other hand, the reader will wish 
that Job the Man could have given more satisfying explanations of the 
difficulties of life which he so clearly points out and so strongly stresses. 

C. J. CALtan, O.P. 


Characters of the Reformation! 


Mr. Belloc appears here in his familiar réle: the unofficial Defender 
of the Faith, fighting the Reformation all over again. This volume is 
a collection of brief studies of twenty-three ‘‘typical figures’ of the 
religious revolt. An introductory chapter gives us the author’s views 
on the nature of the Reformation, the turning point in its history, and 
the reasons for the final stalemate between the conflicting forces. 

In this volume Mr. Belloc’s ammunition is exceptionally excellent. 
It seldom fails to explode. But the aim of his gun is sometimes wild 
and the range often inadequate. As a result the bombardment, though 
vigorous, at times falls short of the objective, and that for a fundamental 
reason. 

For, comprehensibly as he has read up on his subject, Mr. Belloc 
seems not to have digested his information well, nor shown it against a 


1 By Hilaire Belloc (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 
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background of unbiased scholarship, nor always reported it carefully 
and according to the counsels of wisdom. Books he has certainly 
studied. Learning he has without doubt acquired. But the prayer 
of the Church on Good Friday and that which is daily said for the whole 
world he has unfortunately forgotten: “That there be one flock and one 
Shepherd.” Therefore, his treatment of certain of his ‘‘characters’’ is 
a violation of a canon of Christian scholarship laid down by St. Augus- 
tine centuries ago: ‘“‘You who are within the Church, xolite insuliare 
eis qui non sunt intus; sed orate potius ut et ipsi intus sint’”’ (In Ps. c, 5). 
This leads him to overstress what strengthens his thesis and goes 
against the Protestants, while he is strangely silent about those things 
that weaken his thesis and show up the defects of Catholic laymen and 
ecclesiastics. As a result, annoying little waves of bigotry or error or 
crudity lap the islands of his information. 

Thus, the author portrays, for example, Henry VIII and Bishop 
Gardiner: ‘‘Henry was, #o the last, firm and even devout in his adherence 
to Catholic doctrine, and especially to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
and the Real Presence in the Blessed Sacrament” (p. 9, italics are ours). 
“Stephen Gardiner, like Henry himself, was intensely Catholic in doc- 
trine, as opposed to the Lutheran and still more as opposed to the Cal- 
vinist’’ (p. 145). This has always been Mr. Belloc’s position. One 
would expect that the author, after the publication of Dr. Messenger’s 
scholarly work on ‘‘The Reformation, the Mass, and the Priesthood,”’ 
would recede from that position. For “amongst the positive results 
which he [Dr. Messenger] has been able to establish beyond a shadow 
of doubt are the extremely close dependence of the English ordinal of 
1550 upon foreign Protestant models, and the unsoundness in doctrine 
of the various statements of belief published from time to time by 
Henry’s authority between 1537 and the end of his reign. It is sur- 
prising to find so much error in doctrine among the bishops, even such 
conservatives as Tunstall and Gardiner. None were found either in 
orthodoxy or courage to stand by the side of St. John Fisher” (Catholic 
Truth and Catholic Book Notes, Vol. XIV, p. 19). But Mr. Belloc holds 
fast to his thesis. And his theses are often fictitious rather than factual. 

Mr. Belloc is clever in reporting a complicated event. His narration 
of the intricate motivation which led to the success of the Protestant 
Reformation in England is masterly. It is forceful, full of life and ac- 
tion, visualized and very vivid. ‘One of the greatest and certainly one 
of the vilest of men that ever lived” (p. 205)—with this phrase the 
author nails down his lurid picture of William Cecil. As his publishers 
claim for him, Mr. Belloc’s aphorisms are brilliant (‘‘This Publishing 
Business,”’ Christmas Number, p. 7). 

But here the really pertinent question is this: are brilliant aphorisms 
therefore sound history? In the book under review clarity of thought 
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and historical accuracy are too often sacrificed to mere intellectual 
brilliance. Consequently, the author falls into serious self-contradic- 
tions. Thus, he names no less that four persons as separately and ex- 
clusively the authors or creators of the Protestant Reformation in 
England: Henry VIII (p. 26), Anne Boleyn (p. 66), Thomas Cromwell 
(pp. 83 and 123), and William Cecil (p. 193). 

When Mr. Belloc comes to the wider bases of historic motives, he is 
less reliable without ceasing to be brilliant. It is possible that this 
is because he does not want to be reliable. For it is now the vogue to 
seek an economic explanation for everything. And so the motif run- 
ning through this book and explaining the success of the Reformation 
in England is an economic one: ‘“This Thomas Cromwell advised and 
carried out the confiscation of the monastic lands in England; a huge 
loot which was to be followed by further robbery of clerical endow- 
ments of every kind, including schools and colleges as well as the wealth 
of the Sees and Parishes and Chapters. The new fortunes arising from 
this flood of confiscation determined the issue’’ (p. 9). 

But did they? What Mr. Belloc represents as causal was in fact 
only symptomatic. It was one of the results of the bad church govern- 
ment which Dean Colet criticized and condemned in his sermon to a Con- 
vocation in the reign of Henry VII. The Dean charged many of the 
clergy with ‘‘divilysh pride, carnal concupiscence, worldly covetousnes 
and secular busyness,” and proposed that ‘“‘the waye whereby the 
Churche may be reformed into better facion, is not for to make newe 
lawes. For ther be lawes many, inowe and out of nombre.... For 
the evils that are newe in the Churche, were before in time past, and 
there is no faute but that fathers have provyded very good remedyes 
for hit.... There are no trespaces but that there be lawes agaynst 
them in the body of canon lawe. Wherefore let those laws be rehersed, 
those that do warn you fathers that ye put not over soone youre handes 
on aney man; chiefly and above all things, there must be in a Priest 
the feare of God and love of the hevenly life; those that command the 
benefices of the Church to be given to the worthy, not by carnal affection 
whereby hit happeneth nowe that boyes for old men, fooles for wise 
men, evyll for good do reigne; . . . those that prescribe the good be- 
stowyng of the patrimony of Christe; for Pope Gregorie did say to 
Saint Augustyne, and his answer is put in the decrees, chap. xii. 2, that 
the goodes of byshops ought to be devyded into IIII parts: whereof one 
part oughte to be to the byshoppe and his household; another to his 
clerkes; the third to repair and upholde his tenements; the fourth to 
the poure people” (quoted by Digby, “The Broad Stone of Honour,” 
Vol. III, p. 51). 

Whatever might have contributed to the triumph of Protestantism 
in England, the “determining” cause certainly was not economic. Nor 
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do historians any longer attempt to say quite definitely, as Mr. Belloc 
does, when the dark night of the Protestant Reformation came down 
on the countenance of the Church. For the author, “Europe with all 
its culture is now seriously imperilled and stands no small chance of 
being destroyed by its own internal disruption; and all this is ultimately 
the fruit of the great religious revolution which began four hundred 
years ago” (p. 1). Mr. Dawson’s sober judgment seems sounder his- 
torically, but less complimentary to the Catholics in England at the 
dawn of the modern era. ‘The English Church,” he writes, “never 
really recovered from the crisis of the fourteenth century. The next 
age was an age of moral and spiritual decline. We had no San Bernar- 
dino to restore the old alliance between the Papacy and the party of re- 
form, and no St. Joan to rally the nation to unity in the name of God. 
Instead we had tough prelate-politicians like Beaufort and Morton and 
Wolsey and the men who helped to burn St. Joan and to pillory well- 
meaning reformers like Bishop Peacocke. Only in the following cen- 
tury did the movement of Catholic reform reappear with Colet and 
Fisher and More. But it was then too late to avert the crisis. ... 
But this popular tradition of English religion which was divorced from 
Catholic unity. . . after the sixteenth century already exists in its purest 
and most unadulterated form in the work of Langland”’ (‘“‘Medizval 
Religion,”’ pp. 193, 194). As a matter of fact, the evils of the present 
are rooted in a more remote past than the sixteenth century and are 
the “‘fruit,’’ not so much of that “great religious revolution,” as of that 
primeval revolt in the garden of Eden. 

To say these things is not to take exception to Mr. Belloc’s state- 
ments on his subject, gua statements. For he has a right to make his 
own specific interpretation of historical data. But no writer can re- 
create a period or personage of history unless he has incontestable 
authority for the statements he makes. It is because it shows no such 
authority that this book falls short. The publishers naively disarm 
criticism on this score by claiming for Mr. Belloc’s aphorisms the power 
to “impose themselves instantaneously on the mind: they belong to 
that order of epigrams which attain truth in a sudden bound”’ (loc. 
cit., p. 7). This reviewer’s complaint is that the book lacks, not refer- 
ences to documents, but documentation—which is quite another and 
far more serious matter. Unquestionably, Mr. Belloc has intellectual 
perspicacity, but it is intellectual merely and it is not tempered by 
charity. He possesses a literary style that is distinguished but not 
colorful, subtle but not profound. From the point of view of litera- 
ture “Characters of the Reformation” is excellent. But it is not 
history. Neither is it worth, in our opinion, the high price which 
the publishers ask for it. 


CHARLES E. PARK. 
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Ascetical Literature 


“He that is a little one let him come to Me.’ If any one fact is em- 
phasized in the Saviour’s life, it is certainly that of His “‘littleness,”’ 
meekness and utter self-effacement. In a simple and appealing way 
Father Cassidy has developed this most captivating aspect of Our 
Lord’s life and character—both His own littleness and His exceeding 
love for it in others. “Unless you become as little children.’’ The 
author has not taken over the thoughts of others, but in a pleasing 
freshness of style has given us the fruit of his own meditation on the 
lowliness of the Incarnate Word. We feel that if we do not share the 
Master’s littleness, as befits those to enter the kingdom of heaven, it 
would indeed be good for us to begin to do so. Priests will find in this 
volume of 150 pages nuclear thoughts for discourses; Religious will 
find pleasant, fruitful spiritual reading. 

A work of St. Bernard in English has long been the desire of many. 
Fr. Connelly has given a splendidly smooth translation of the treatise 
on the Love of God, together with selections from the famous sermons 
on the Canticles.?. The first part covers 65 pages, but the bulk of the 
book is occupied with the “sermons.’’ The reader will warm to the 
sweetness of the love of the Word Incarnate, as St. Bernard unfolds 
his themes around the picturesque lines of the Song of Songs. He is 
speaking, of course, to his Religious, and throws out helpful, practical 
hints for spiritual improvement as well as for the dispositions for re- 
ceiving the visits of the beloved Bridegroom of the soul. The book 
extends over 260 pages and is neatly printed and bound. 

Those who are acquainted with Tanquerey’s ‘“‘Synopsis of Dogmatic 
and Moral Theology” will readily appreciate his great work on “the 
spiritual life.’”’* It is a compendium of the ascetical and mystical life, 
running over some 750 pages. An excellent guide and reference work, 
it offers the priest inexhaustible material in the spiritual field. The 
author presents a solid dogmatic basis before each part, so that the 
ascetic conclusions always rest on rock bottom. It is generously filled 
with selections of leading writers from the first ages down to the present 
day. Where English translations are available, they are noted. A 
splendid index and a full bibliography add greatly to the usefulness of 
the work. A chapter on the temperaments and controverted questions 
is of special interest. The tract on “‘simple prayer,” however, is con- 
fusing, due no doubt to the author’s admission and handling of the so- 
called ‘‘acquired contemplation.’’ But any priest will find in this 


1 Christ and Littleness. By Rev. James Cassidy, B.A. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York City). 

* St. Bernard and the Love of God. Translated by Terence L. Connelly, S.J. 
(Spiritual Book Associates, New York City). 

* The Spiritual Life. By A. Tanquerey. Second revised edition (Society of St. 
John the Evangelist; Desclée and Co., Tournai, Belgium). 
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volume (the only one of its kind in English) an immense practical aid 
both for himself and for others. 

“Diversity in Holiness’’* presents us with twelve sketches of holy 
persons, seven of whom are canonized and five who are not yet in the 
catalogue of the Saints. These sketches are not biographies. They 
essay to show the peculiarity of the sanctity of each subject, his peculiar 
“spirit,’’ that holiness is possible in every walk of life. The mere enu- 
meration shows this diversity: Mother Juliana of Norwich, the ancho- 
ress; St. Francis de Sales, Bishop and Doctor of the Church; two saintly 
parish priests, the Curé of Ars and Abbé Huvelin; a Carmelite lay 
brother, Brother Lawrence; the beggar Saint, Joseph Benedict Labre; 
the founder of a great Order, St. Ignatius Loyola; married Saints, 
St. Catherine of Genoa, the Holy Man of Tours, Léon P. Du Pont; and 
a virgin in the world, Marie Eustelle Harpain. Then there are the two 
recently canonized Saints, Thérése of Lisieux and Bernadette Soubirous. 
The thought carried out is a practical one. We are too prone to think 
that sanctity is the privilege of certain classes. But here we see that 
no station, sex or position has a monopoly on holiness. One is reminded 
of a very ancient book that had the same purpose, the ‘‘Spiritual Med- 
ows” by St. John Moschus, who died about 620. In his Introduction 
he says of the persons portrayed by him: “Although all have been 
well-pleasing to God, nevertheless each has excelled particularly in some 
special virtue and this happy variety in goodness has produced a charm- 
ing aspect abounding in graceful beauty.’’ The struggles of these 
various Saints, with their own peculiar methods, practices and devo- 
tions, give one a more broadminded and correct view of holiness. 

“St. Francis de Sales’’> is a study of the individuality of St. Francis’ 
sanctity and spiritual direction. A life sketch of twenty-six pages is 
followed by about two hundred pages on the teaching of the Saint. 
There are four parts: I. The Theology of the Salesian Ideal; II. Two 
Characteristics of Salesian Religious Life; III. Love of God as Centre 
of Life; IV. Love and Asceticism. The author is a moral theologian, 
and in the Introduction states a principle which he carries out in the 
treatment of his subject-matter: ‘‘I hold that one aim of Catholic 
Moral Theology is to set forth the positive side of Christian ethics.”’ 
His aim he defines thus: ‘“‘My purpose in embarking on this study is to 
be of service both to knowledge and to life.’’ He wants to reach all 
educated readers. He believes that there are sufficient books for the 
simple people. But the more informed censure these books for their 
insipidity and crude exposition, and consequently keep away from 
them. And yet the religious renewal must come from the intellectual 
class to the masses. From this avowed purpose one must not conclude 
that the book is purely a study. He appeals to mind and heart. The 


* By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. (Sheed and Ward, New York City). 
5 By Dr. M. Miiller (Sheed and Ward). 
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work is very opportune. No less an authority than our present Holy 
Father Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical on St. Francis de Sales, ‘““Rerum 
omnium perturbationem,” recommends the Saint for our very times. 
Material depression has caused much spiritual depression. The Saint’s 
optimism, positive spirituality and joy in religion serve as an antidote. 
When these are suppressed by a false spirituality, the results are dis- 
astrous. The author comments wisely on this point: ‘“We observe 
that people make up for lack of joy in religion by means of earthly sub- 
stitution. Earthly satisfaction takes the place of heavenly joy. They 
abandon the cultivation of the inner man and concentrate their soul’s 
energy on the outer activities of their business or profession... . It is 
no coincidence that the pessimistic religious systems of Calvinism and 
English Puritanism in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries made 
a fruitful pasture for rising Capitalism.” If there is a desideratum in 
the book, it would be that the author give references for his numerous 
quotations. True, he is writing on St. Francis de Sales and duly notes 
all quotations or references according to the standard Edition of Annecy. 
But there are many quotations from the Scriptures, Sts. Augustine, 
Thomas, Bernard, Teresa and other spiritual writers, but never a ref- 
erence. The reader may wish, not so much to verify, as to compare the 
context. It may be that the author did not want to disturb the reader 
with too many references. On the whole, the book is a wonderful 
study of the Saint, his spirituality and his writings, and highly com- 
mendable. It is hoped that it will serve to foster a better appreciation 
of the réle of St. Francis de Sales in our modern spiritual confusion. 
Dominic Meyer, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


Mass and the Mystical Christ 


Of several volumes that have come to me for notice, perhaps two can 
conveniently be associated under the above heading. The later volume 
coming to hand is entitled ‘‘The Mystical Christ’! and the earlier ‘“The 
Liturgy of the Mass.’’? While both of these are learned studies, and 
their themes are obviously closely interconnected, I am especially 
attracted by what might be termed ‘‘a side issue’”” common to both, 
and nevertheless somewhat prominently alluded to in the ‘‘Preface”’ 
to the former and in the “‘Foreword”’ of the latter. This side issue is 
the interest both books should possess for the educated Catholic laity, 
and the resulting desirable preparedness the clergy should possess to 
meet any lay questioning on the topics discussed in the two volumes. 
Thus, in his Preface to the former, His Excellency the Archbishop of 


1 The Mystical Christ. Introduction to the Study of the Supernatural Character of 
= Church. By the Rev. John C. Gruden, S.T.L. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 


0.). 

2 The Liturgy of the Mass. By Dr. Pius Parsch. Translated by Rev. Frederic C. 
Eckhoff. With a Foreward by the Most. Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. 
Louis (B. Herder Book Co.). 
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St. Paul remarks of Father Gruden’s work: ‘To theologian and cate- 
chist, to consecrated religious and fervent laity he unlocks a rich 
storehouse which promises to attract all his readers to a higher level of 
personal sanctity and intimacy with the Son of God, who became man 
that all might be one in Him.” Priests must accordingly be prepared 
to meet the relevant and very probable questionings not alone of cate- 
chist and consecrated religious but also of the fervent laity. Thus, too, 
in his Foreword to the latter work, His Excellency the Archbishop of 
St. Louis notes that ‘in recent years the study of the Liturgy has at- 
tracted renewed interest both among the clergy and the lay people. 
This is as it should be. . . . If the people get to know the Mass, they will 
with more frequency, as well as with more appreciation, attend Mass 
and partake of its Complement, the Holy Eucharist... .’’ _I think it 
was the English statesman and prolific writer, Augustine Birrell, who 
first used the expression: “It is the Mass that matters!’’ Even such 
a thoughtful Protestant as Birrell could see this outstanding fact of 
Catholic life, and could appreciate the importance of its implications 
in politics as well as in religious activities. But the tardiness of some 
Catholics in arriving at church for the Sunday Mass, and their un- 
seemly haste to leave the church while the priest is still kneeling at the 
foot of the altar after Mass, ought to be interpreted as lack of any real 
interest (save that of avoiding sin) in the Divine Drama of the Mass. 

Apropos of this, I am reminded of a telling illustration given us by 
Father Martindale of the necessity under which priests lie of instructing 
the faithful so that, understanding what the Mass is, they may begin 
to love it. How can they be interested in what they do not in any wise 
understand? “Once,” relates Fr. Martindale, “I asked a stevedore 
which he ‘liked’ best—Mass or a football match. He was, of course, 
bewildered: ‘Nobody never asked me such a question before!’ Nor 
was the question fair: for we like them, if at all, in different ways. But 
he blazed up: ‘’Ow do I know what ee’s doing at t’other end of the 
church! He did not know; he was not interested; he could not care; 
the match took precedence over Mass in every way save a mystical 
one.” 

Meanwhile, it would seem that the laity are more and more familiariz- 
ing themselves with the Sacred Liturgy in general, as the many English 
translations of the Missal, as well as those of the Divine Office, and 
certain smaller works such as the liturgy of Holy Week and of some 
other ceremonies, will testify. They are also being instructed by 
many large and small books in the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Looking through my own small collection of books, I notice 
that, however particularly certain books appeal to the clergy, their 
authors envisage the probability that the faithful also will be interested 
in them. Thus it is with “The Holy Eucharist’ by Bishop Hedley 
(London, 1907), who noted in his Preface: ‘‘There are many, both 
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among the clergy and the laity . . . who are quite able to take in a rea- 
soned exposition of the principal dogmas of their faith.’’ He had pre- 
viously said: ‘‘In our days there is an increasingly large public who re- 
quire something between a treatise and a catechism.’’ Father Huss- 
lein, in his Introduction to ‘““The Mass of the Apostles’”’ (New York 
City, 1929), says of his large work (347 pp.): “‘The subject of this vol- 
ume hardly calls for any introduction. It is one that cannot fail to 
interest every Christian man and woman.’’ Even Dom Ernest Graf’s 
volume, ‘The Priest at the Altar” (New York City, 1926), whilst ob- 
viously meant for priests, remarks in its Preface: ‘“Though these notes 
have been compiled, in the first instance, for the benefit of priests, others 
than priests’ can be helped by them. Even such large volumes on 
Ceremonial as those of Father Schulte (e.g., ‘“Consecranda”’ and ‘‘Bene- 
dicenda’’) are printed in English, and those who cannot read Latin 
can thus understand the procedures which their eyes witness in so many 
functions in the church. Perhaps more striking than the above in- 
stances is the large volume written for both Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics by Alice Lady Lovat, entitled ‘““‘The Catholic Church Within” 
(London, 1901), since, unlike Archbishop Goodier’s ‘“The Inner Life of 
the Catholic,” it is the work of a lay woman. It would be tedious to 
multiply such instances. But what has been thus far pointed out may 
serve to encourage the clergy, amidst their multiform duties, to find 
or make leisure to read the sufficiently large volumes of Father Gruden 
(who has spent twenty-six years in the teaching of philosophy and 
theology) and that of Parsch-Eckhoff (certainly a work of rounded 
erudition). Father Gruden notes that ‘the character of this book is 
suggested by its subtitle.’’ He would enable his readers “‘reverently 
to scrutinize the inner and supernatural life of the mystical body of 
Christ and to discern the relations subsisting between its inner nature 
and its outward visible aspect.’’ Perhaps an especially interesting 
feature of the Parsch-Eckhoff volume will be, for the preacher in his 
work, the discussion (pp. 131-135) on ‘‘The Contents of the Readings’’ 
(viz., the ‘‘Lessons’”’ in the Mass). This latter volume should be placed, 
in the priest’s library, beside the more academic work of Dr. Fortes- 
cue on “‘The Mass: A Study of the Roman Liturgy’ (Longmans, 1922). 
The two books will serve to illuminate each other. 
H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Ethical Principles and Their Application 

In view of the close resemblance existing between the various manuals 
of Moral Theology issuing from the printing press, one might feel in- 
clined to question the usefulness of this multiplication of texts which 
cannot claim to advance the science. Without attempting to make 
an exhaustive reply to this objection and still less trying to justify the 
appearance of every new manual, we would suggest that there is some 
valid reason for the publication of new texts and new editions of works 
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of recognized authority. Moral Theology is a practical science and 
must be kept up to date. It must grow out of life and accordingly 
change with the circumstances of life. Ethical interpretations are 
best made by him who is in closest contact with the actual conditions 
of our daily environment. Also the individual and personal approach 
of a new author may at times prove interesting and thus help to render 
a trite subject more appealing. 

We have before us the second printing of a comprehensive text on 
Moral Theology to which we wish to call attention.' Materially it 
does not differ from well-known outstanding works and on the whole 
follows traditional lines. Withal, it possesses distinctive features which 
impart to it an individuality of its own and will recommend it to many 
who are somewhat tired of the stereotyped character of the ordinary 
text. True to the Dominican traditions, the author treats the subject- 
matter in the genuinely Thomistic spirit, which means that it is less 
given to the casuistical manner of exposition, and rather tries to fit the 
obligations of the Christian life into the great framework of the basic 
moral virtues. Asa result we have greater unity and stronger cohesion 
in the whole treatise; the virtues stand forth in bolder relief, and sin 
and vice are less conspicuous. Few will deny that this method of 
treatment is the more attractive one, and likewise the more useful one 
if we regard moral theology as a guide of conduct and not merely as a 
case-book for the confessor. 

The differences between the schools of Moral Theology have become 
so attenuated that it is unnecessary to enter into any controversies. 
Whether one professes probabilism or probabiliorism, the practical 
conclusions in most cases are identical. We are glad, however, that 
the author guardedly and carefully formulates the principles of prob- 
abilism so as to prevent its degeneration into laxism. Particularly 
happy is the departure by which he discusses the question of probabilism 
under the virtue of Prudence. That is exactly where it belongs. In 
this way Prudence receives the position to which it is entitled as the 
queen of the moral virtues and the torch that must guide all moral 
activity. We are in full accord with the author when he shows his 
distrust of external authority and stresses the intrinsic evidence of 
the argument. 

The problems of commutative and distributive justice, which so 
violently agitate the minds of our contemporaries, are fully and ably 
handled. The labor question is treated on the basis of the great Papal 
Encyclicals, and a solution is sought in the direction of social justice 
though the latter is not explicitly mentioned. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


1 Benedictus Henricus Merkelbach, O.P., Summa Theologiae Moralis ad Mentem 
D. Thomae et ad Norman Juris Novi. Editio Altera Recognita et Emendata. Tome 
I, pp. 786; Tome II, pp, 1029 (Desclée de Brouwer & Cie., Paris), 
































